- toilet. , iAicarican: luxury afloat.. 


VA . ie s 
: EACH, FOR TWO 
iS O (British Ports) 
$325.60 Round Trip 


Luxuries, Comfort, distinctly American 
extra room, extra good.tin es, on your own great cabin liners 


IKE traveling in a smart American private 
club... with quick, intelligent, wnder- 
standing service... food that can’t be sur- 
passed — even in America .. . extra yards of 


cabin room ... teal beds, not berths... .. 


gracious, welcoming public rooms and vast 


serene decks you'll really enjoy. That’s a 
hasty survey of the enjoyable reasons why 
America today chooses her own gteat 
American ships for travel to Ireland, England, 
France, Germany...the giant modern twins, 
Manhattan and Washington —fastest cabin 
liners afloat! For comfort, for luxury —and 
for value, too, because fares are attractively 
low. And Tourist Class is equally modern, 
equally American—with plenty of room 
everywhere, plenty of comfort, plenty of 
sports and entertainment. ..at fares as low 
as $113, one way ($204, round trip). See your 


local agent.. 


NOTE: Service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, 
and Hamburg is weekly from New York... 
on the Manhattan and the Washington 
(world’s swiftest cabin liners), and their 
running mates, the President Harding and 
the President Roosevelt. : 


. his assistance costs nothing. 


. . * 


S.S. MANHATTAN S.S. WASHINGTON 
Dec. 4; Jan. 3; Jan. 30 Dec. 14; Jan. 16; Feb.14 


PRES. ROOSEVELT PRES. HARDING 
Dec. 27; Jan. 23; Feb.20 Jan. 9; Feb. 6; Mar. 6 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York » Agents everywhere 
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Cradle of Culture and Gut 


Centuries of the glorious past before you wherever you go in Italy. ® Rome revealing monuments that you 
find nowhere else in Europe. ® Naples, with her enchanting isles, abode of the sirens. Nearby Pompeii, the most 
complete and conclusive antiquity in the world. ® The towns of Perugia, Assisi, Verona, evoking the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. ® Florence, center of the magnificent Medici Court, with its lovely gardens, its art treasures and folk- 
lore. And rising from the waters, Venice, once mighty republique of the Adriatic. 


Take a tour through Italy, this wonderland, and you will experience the most enchanting, satisfying and instructive 
of all vacations. The Southern Route takes you speedily and direct. The hotels, which are excellent throughout, offer 
you reduced rates — and — study the reductions in fares which the Italian State Railways offer! 


50% Reduction in Railway Fares for Foreign Tourists 


This reduction takes effect as soon as you step on Italian soil, whether from a sea-port, air-port or frontier town, for a 
minimum journey of six days (Tickets valid sixty days) with the possibility of a different itinerary for the return 
trip. For children up to seven years, the reduction is 50% on the reduced fare. Tickets available at all tourists 
agencies, or at any Italian seaport, frontier town or air-port. 


The Italian State) Tourist Department will gladly help you make your plans in collaboration with your usual Travel 
Agency. 


Pewee nae TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE & 
754 Fifth Avenue, New York, and all Travel Agencies "ENTS 
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but have uou 
' even BEEN to 


No doubt, you’ve heard hundreds of times about the mid- 
Pacific Paradise, of Waikiki and its surf riding, of dreamy 
May weather that remains faithful twelve months of the year. 


But have you ever been to Hawaii? Opportunity asking... 
inviting you to choose between the ordinary and the unusual 
... a voyage, crowned with days and nights of island diver- 
sions like no other in all the world. Magnificent ships back- 
ing the invitation with luxury interpreted economically. One 
way from the Pacific Coast as low as $110 First Class! Or 
$75 Cabin Class! And remember, no fussing with exchange, 
passports, and customs. 


No finer retreat for the family from the chill months of win- 
ter and spring. Living conditions are the best, and within 
modest cost, whether at hotel or in your own bungalow. And 
for the younger generation, no finer schools than in Hawaii. 
Bear in mind, too, that Hawaii multiplies its attractions four 
times... in the islands of Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai. 
Modern transportation facilities bring all within easy reach. 


There is a travel agent in your neighborhood. Let him provide 
suggestions. He has a free booklets “ Nearby Hawaii”. . . facts 
and figures on Hawaii that read like romance. Or write to 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


12 Main St., San Francisco +712 W. 10th St., Los Angeles 


A community organization with headquarters in > 
Honolulu, for the dissemination of free, authoritative 
information about the entire Territory of Hawaii,U.S.A. 
Please note that Hawaii is an integral part of the 
United States, not an island “possession”, . 


* For a larger book, copiously col- 
ored, with maps and pictures... 
send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 


BUT HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TO HAWAII 
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Christmas without candy is like 
turkey without stuffing. Protect the 
digestive tract and at the same time 
enjoy sweets to the utmost by select- 
‘ing Vivienne’s Candies for your 
Christmas celebration! Crystal pure, 
wholesome, nutritious for young, and 
old alike. Made from the finest in- 
gredients only. Mailed anywhere in 
the United States. Assorted Choco- 
lates, $1.50 the pound; Assorted Cara- 
mels, $1.25 the pound; Butter Toasted 
Assorted Nuts, $2.00 


VIVIENNE’S CANDIES, 
34, forty-eighth street, east, 
mew york city 


Bring a new thrill to Christmas 
morning with the Stewart-Warner 
Home Movie Camera. For $22.50 you 
ean buy pleasure that is priceless. 
An unprecedented value in movie 
cameras! 

WILLOUGHBYS 


110 West 32 Street, 
New York City 


New mannish type of polo coat 
in natural tone, with buttoned-in 
warmer of brown and white checked 
wool, one of the season’s models 
which has conquered the collegiate 
set. The smart felt hat pictured is 
the perfect “topper” for the swagger 
line of the coat. Coat: $45.00; 
Warmer: $12.75; Hat: $7.50. 


PECK AND PECK, 
New Yerk City 


A “golden” answer to the gift prob- 
lem—For every one of your fastidious 
feminine friends — Marie LEarle’s 
superb Compacts—done in “gold”-tone 
with carved inlay and flanges in old 
ivory effect. The perfect purse ap- 
pointment, a pleasant daily reminder 
of your good taste—easy' to choose 
and to send! Single—for powder or 
rouge—$1.50; Double—for powder and 
rouge—$2.50. 

MARIE EARLE, 


714 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EACLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGCERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


In a jaunt about town searching for gifts, modest and luxurious, some of 
the articles which have appealed to me as‘novel and desirable seasonal re- 
membrances are the Bruck-Weiss “door-knocker’ bag, a large square of ante- 
lope, with mat calf back. They have, too, some lovely Vionnet models made 
up im flexible metal chain links. These are both oblong and square in pat- 
tern and are grand for informal wear. 

Saks Fifth Avenue, who have always excelled in producing original and 
tasteful novelty jewelry, have outdone themselves. Clips, bracelets, necklaces 
and other pieces are so beautifully cut and mounted as to be indistinguishable 
from the genuine gems, by anyone but the expert. 

At Bonwit-Teller, Inc., there is an interesting new department, Vivienne’s 
candies which are being exclusively featured. These sweets are not only 
satisfying to the palate, but temptingly packaged in a gay and festive black 
and gold wrapper. 

Another Bonwit-Teller innovation is a photography studio under the per- 
sonal direction of The Grand Duchess Marie of Russia who after pursuing 
photography as a hobby studied it scientifically at the famous Rabinovitch 
School. She is now devoting her considerable talent to this latest expression 
of her artistic instinct with the success which has pursued all her other under- 


takings. 


Answering the demand of all women Bonwit-Teller have installed the most 
entrancing coin de Paris under the personal supervision of Leon, famous 
artist m coiffure, who advises patrons in all the subtleties and intricacies of 
the latest modes. 

Here, too, are available facial treatments in the Marie Earle method, as 
well as the Martine Haubret herb method of skin care. : 


No gift is more acceptable, particu- 
larly at yuletide, than a luxurious fur 
scarf. But furs must be of the finest, 
with a reputable guarantee. Kelly and 
Struzzieri, Inc., who have made and 
maintained their reputation on the 
fine quality of the skins they use, are 
this season offering remarkable Christ- 
mas values in magnificent scarfs and 
muffs in price as low as $75.00 each. 


KELLY & STRUZZIERI, INC. 
714 Fifth Avenue 


A most interesting Christmas box 


has been made by the Martine Hau- : oS 


bret Three humidors, Spanish 
lined, with new humidifier: 

Tobacco humidor, holding 1 pound 
of tobacco, with rack for eight pipes. 
Walnut only, price $10.00. 


Products Company—a_ special cedar 


combination home treatment set, 


beautifully packaged, containing an 


original $3.00 box of face powder, 
cake of soap, cleansing lotion, and 
baume—$6.00 $3.50— 
wrapped in all copper paper, with 
brown ribbon, $4.00. Mail and *phone 
orders 100 Central Park South, Circle 
7-5803. 


value for 


Cigar and cigarette humidor, hold- 
ing 50 cigars, and having 3 sections 
for cigarettes. Mahogany, $20.00. 

Cigarette humidor for 125 cigarettes. 
Walnut only, price $10.00. 

Many valuable suggestions in Oving- 
ton’s new booklet. Gratis on request. 
OVINGTON’S, 


Fifth Avenue at 37th Street, 
New York City 


For the ensuing four weeks, an intensive Christmas shopping service 
is offered with the object of easing the mind of the distraught too 
busy man or woman anywhere in the United States who wishes to call 
upon Travel Toggery Editor for suggestions or actual purchases of 
anything from toys to fur coats and jewelry. 


ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


Travel Shoppers’ Bureau 


4 West 16th Street, N.Y.C. 


Telephone Volunteer 5-5400 
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A real boon to the anxious shopper 


seeking a Christmas offering for that 
“just too particular man” may be 
in Saks-Fifth Avenue Men’s 
A robe of Eng- 


with unusual stripes in 


found 
Wear Department. 
lish wool, 
combinations, 


very beautiful color 


price $38.00. 


One more ornate, but equally in 
triguing, is a model of satin crepe 
with dull silk lining with a new line 
in cut, the raglan sleeve. Solid colors 


in deep tones, price $40.00. 


That rara avis, a rain coat that is 
smart, feather weight, indestructible, 
impervious to wear and weather is 
made of material that represents a 
into 


new General Electric venture 


fabrics. This rain-coat folds to en- 
velope size to fit any pocket or even 
small handbag. There are also riding 
models for both men and women. The 
rain coat is made up in amber, black, 
$18.50. 


and brown, and the price, 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City 


This novel opera pump of brown 
suede has a trim of rings of boroso 
and a kid heel. 


afternoon wear with any harmonizing 


It is interesting for 


tones, and both slenderizing and ex- 
tremely flattering to the foot. Price, 
$14.50. Shoe Fourth 
Floor. 


Department, 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City 


A striking combination of fabric 
and kid is shown in this gauntlet 
glove, with the back and cuff of 
black and white fabric, and the palm 
of black kid. The flared cuff gives 
it an individual style, and it is recom- 
mended as a gift because of its ap- 
propriateness as an accessory for so 


many different costumes. Price, $6.50. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City 
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THE WRATH OF VULCAN 


Powers That Change the Face of the Earth—Creat Eruptions of Modern Times— 
Studying the Mysteries of Hidden Fires 


By JACK LINCKE 


of her volcanoes, is mobilizing the forces of Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea for a renewed onslaught against the mountains 
which imprison her tremendous power. The manifestations of 
the two volcanoes have been so definite that Dr. T. A. Jaggar, 
Hawaii National Park volcanologist, has warned residents of 
Hilo on the eastern slope of the island to expect a major earth- 
quake followed by an eruption of these two craters, It may 
be within six months and it may not be for a year, but it is 
definitely coming, according to him. 
Coincident with this announcement comes word from Father 
Hubbard, Alaska’s glacier priest, that activity has been reported 


Pern Hawaii comes word that Pele, the volatile goddess 


in the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes in the Aleutian vol- 
canic helt in southwestern Alaska, where nature staged one of 
her most violent outbreaks when Mt. Katmai exploded in 1912. 
Furthermore, our newspapers have recently carried accounts 
of earthquakes in Seward, Fairbanks and Anchorage. So it ap- 
pears that nature is preparing to attack on two fronts, the Arc- 
tic and the sub-tropical, and those living close by are watching 
charily for the vanguard because they know what has happened 
in the past. They remember the record of Krakatoa, Pele and 
Katmai and are fearful that Alaska’s Mageik and Novarupta, 
or Hawaii’s Mauna Loa and Kilauea may emulate their brutal 
cousins. 


Orient and Occident 


THE GIANT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The most perfect volcanic cone in the world is that of Mount Mayon in the Philippine Islands. This storehouse of destructive energy has frequently 
broken forth with terrible violence engulfing whole towns with its lava flow. Mount Mayon is 8,500 feet above the surrounding countryside. 


NTISPIECE: A daring aviator is seen here flying over V esuvius 

ng an eruption. The clouds of smoke are issuing from the 
inner cone within the crater. 

4 Publishers Photo Service 


Orient and Occident 
Mount Ngauruhoe, one of several great volcanoes in New Zealand, 
flung smoke and ashes five thousand feet into the air during a recent 
eruption. Like so many Pacific islands, New Zealand is of volcanic 
origin though most of the volcanoes are dead or quiescent. 


United Press 
About forty miles off the coast of New Zealand, in the Bay of Plenty, 
the volcanic island of Whakari has recently been intensely active. In 
the left foreground molten sulphur is flowing down into the sea and 
coloring the water. Much of the surface of the island has been worn 
away to the level of the water and at some time in the future the sea 
may actually flow into the crater. During the last eruption in 1914 
several men gathering sulphur were killed. 


~— 


The firepit Halemaumau, in Kilauea Volcano in Hawaii, is a crater 
within a crater. Kilauea has a circumference of nearly eight miles: 
Halemaumau has a diameter of only one thousand feet. This aerial 
view shows how the lava is gradually closing in on the firepit, bottling 
up the tremendous energy of the boiling mass of molten rock. 


When Dr. Jaggar announced last April that Mauna Loa was 
restless, his warning caused little stir in Hilo despite the fact 
that he predicted last December’s crater flow two months be- 
fore it started. However, when the eastern side of the island 
shook itself well two weeks later and Mauna Loa rumbled and 
belched black smoke from her 10,000 foot crest, they accepted 
the prediction, recalling that in 1855 a lava flow crept within 
five miles of the city and in 1859 a second flow went north to 
the sea in eight days and buried everything on that side of the 
island. 

The northeast rift of Mauna Loa has been its artillery muzzle 
for centuries and through it lava poured in 1790, 1818, 1855, 
1859, 1896, 1899, 1933 and 1934. For the past thirty-five years 
the split has been filling and solidifying, bottling up the 
voleano’s tremendous power. If the cork is driven in tightly, 
the two craters might repeat the disastrous outburst of 1790 
when thousands of tons of gravel and lava were strewn over the 
island. 

We generally think of the voleano as something that merely 
spumes great quantities of crawling Java that a person can 
easily outrun. However, nature has seen fit on several occasions 
to blow mountains into minute particles and one of the most 
famous cases of this kind occurred in the Dutch East Indies. 

Krakatoa was a little island in the Straits of Sunda about 
thirty miles west of Java and nearly the same distance east 
of Sumatra. It was uninhabited and measured only five miles 
in length and less than three miles in width. 

It dozed indolently for centuries with its feet dangling in the 
South China Sea, content to be a minor hazard to navigation 
in the Pacifie’s forest of islands. Finally, one dry-monsoon 
morning in 1883, it suddenly shot itself loose from all earthly 
ties with the greatest roar ever produced on earth. The com- 
bined explosion of every piece of artillery used in the World 
War would be a mere whisper compared with the din 
of Krakatoa. 

People in Acheen, a port on the north coast of Sumatra, 
1,073 miles away, believing an attack was being made on the 
city, placed all their troops under arms and prepared to repel 
the invaders. People shuddered in Bangkok, Siam, 1,413 miles 
to the northwest. Natives in Chagos Islands, 2,267 miles off, 
made peace with their voodoos and prepared to die. Two ships 
at Singapore, 572 miles distant, put to sea to find the vessel 
they believed was firing a distress cannon nearby. 

Krakatoa sent its voice around the world seven times. It 
dispatched a tidal wave eighty feet high that carried flat-bot- 
tomed djongs as many as thirty miles inland at Batavia. It 
blew geysers thirty and forty thousand feet into the air. Thou- 
sands of tons of dust, shot stratosphere high, were carried around 
the world by the wind and changed the appearance of sunsets 
for three years. The tidal wave completely overwhelmed Anjer 
at Java and spat it far to sea; it killed 35,000 people in the 
Straits Settlements. 

When the remainder of Krakatoa burst into minor activity 
late in the spring of 1933, scientists rushed there by ship and 
by airplane from the four corners of the globe to study the 
revived monster. Newsreel companies sent camera men, and 
when their films were shown in the United States many of us 
wondered why we hadn’t heard about these things in grammar 
school when we were supposed to be studying geography. After 
checking up in the public library we found that nature has 
been throwing herself about the landscape for centuries. 

The Pacific Ocean is the amphitheater for the major por- 
tion of the world’s volcanoes, 1,250 active craters lying either 
on its shores or on some of its many islands. Beneath this 
ocean’s waters, along its beaches and astride its atolls are found 
the vents for the immense areas of fiery substance lying as 
deep as seventy miles beneath the surface. We find these vents, 
or safety valves, scattered about southwestern Alaska, in Mex- 
ico, South America, Hawaii, the West Indies group of the Lesser 


Antilles, the Philippines, the Straits Settlements and Japan. 
There is no need to go to Italy to see a volcano. It is claimed 
that an Iowa farmer, when asked what he thought of Vesuvius 
while on an European tour, replied: “Purty swell, but I’ll bet 
Niagra could put her out in thutty minutes.” 

Of all the noteworthy groups of fire rock islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the Hawaiians are the most stupendous. The crack 
in the ocean floor upon which they are built extends from the 
large island Hawaii northwesterly about 2,000 miles toward 
Japan. The islands, for the first 400 miles, are large and moun- 
tainous, but as the chain nears its end, they abruptly become 
mere bluffs rising out of the sea, or low coral islands which 
have heen built upon rims of submerged volcanoes. Guam, in 
the Merides chain, is a striking example of such geological 
architecture. It is shaped like a mushroom with the stem and 
half the top under water. When an earthquake comes, and 
they do frequently, most of the residents will be found near 
the center of the island, just in case a side of it shears off. 

It is interesting to note that the oldest, the smallest and the 
lowest of these coral topped volcanic islands lie nearest Japan. 
One of these, Midway, is used by the United States as a mid- 
Pacific cable station. 

Between the Hawaiian Islands and the ranges along the west- 
ern coast of the United States lies a rough ocean valley studded 
with hills and deep ravines having an undersea depth as great 
as 2,600 fathoms or 15,600 feet. 

We know little about this valley except that its floor is cov- 
ered with evidence of volcanic action. Pumice and scoriae ap- 
pear to be universally distributed on the bottom; red, gray, blue, 
and green clays abound. The disintegration of pumice is given as 
the chief source for the formation of this clayey matter. Some- 
times deposits are found which are permeated with meteoric 
or star dust. 

The fire rock breaking through the ocean floor to form the 
Hawaiian Islands lost its power first in the far northwest and 
cooked and hardened from island to island until it is now mak- 
ing its last appearance on the largest and most southeasterly of 
the group, Hawaii. Here is still to be found what is called 
the largest active crater in the world, Kilauea, which is on a 
four thousand foot promontory, The sister crater Mokuaweo- 
weo is near the top of the fourteen thousand foot Mauna Loa. 

Mauna Loa with its flows is tending through the ages to 
bury Kilauea, and it is possible, Dr. Jaggar states, that within 
a few centuries these will cascade over the wall into Kilauea 
crater and so stop it up. Kilauea will probably store its pressure 
until it can no longer be confined, then it may explode anew 
in another place. It is not difficult for a voleano to make a 
new opening for itself because a column of liquid lava only 
five hundred feet high exerts a pressure of 625 pounds per 
square inch on the volcano walls. 

The early Hawaiians attributed all the destructive violence 
of their volcanoes to Pele’s search for a husband. Whenever 
a candidate for her fiery affections irked her, she struck the 
ground with her magic paoa, or spade, and a volcano imme- 
diately popped up. Hiiaka, her beautiful sister, was goddess 
of lightning, but it seems that her activities were confined to 
providing lighting effects for Pele’s pyrotechnic temper. 

With this legend we also learn that when Kamehameha the 
elder was clubbing his way into the hearts of the islanders in 
1789, Kilauea came to his aid with volcanic gas and effectively 
smothered the enemy army led by Keoua. 

The Hawaiian Islands have been built up by lava alone 
and we have a good example of the process in Yellowstone 
Park on the road between Mammoth and Old Faithful where 
rangers point out Obsidian Cliff and the road which has been 
laid in a channel blasted out of the glass-like formation. 

Hawaii's lava disintegrated under the influence of sun and 
rain, and mingled with dirt spewed by the volcanoes. Storms 
came and from them multitudes of streams found their way 
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SMOULDERING FIRES IN ALASKA 


In 1912 one of the great volcanic eruptions of modern times occurred 
in the Aleutian range of Alaska. The top of Katmai, a mountain 
that had theretofore shown no sign of volcanic action, was entirely 
blown off. At the same time there came into existence in the val- 
ley to the northwest a vast number of volcanic vents and fumeroles 
known as the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. The mountain and 
valley have since been made the “Katmai National Monument.” 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ERUPTION 


Before the explosion of Mount Katmai this mountain valley was 

covered with trees and the river flowing through it was salmon filled 

and crystal clear. The aerial photograph shows how all vegetation 

was destroyed by pumice and ashes. The river is choked with mud 
and ashes and no fish can live there now. 


U. S. Geological Survey 


THE FURY OF KILAUEA 


which it occupies just as any sparkling wine makes a foam 
which rises or falls according to the suddenness of the 
uncorking or to the size of the glass into which it is 
poured. 

Sudden uncorking is an apt phrase for volcanoes in 
general as most of them erupt explosively. This is due 
to the way in which the gas-charged liquid is confined 
under a solidified mountain. At long intervals it becomes 
so hot and powerful that it forces a way out and, once 
released, spouts like the open safety valve of a steam en- 
gine until the gas pressure is relieved. 

One realizes this energy when one stands at the edge 
of Kilauea’s fire pit and watches the gas throw columns 
of lava five hundred feet into the air. It falls back into 
the pond of slag where it seethes and swirls in circular 
pools which form symmetrically within ramparts of their 
own. spatter. \ 

This spouting, according to scientists, appears to be a 
forerunner of a crisis reached every few centuries and 
perhaps dependent upon a building up of the mountain 

-by lava to such a height that the foam column can no 
longer overflow and so is compelled to explode. 

It is believed by many geologists that the earth was 
originally in a highly-heated condition and only reached 
its present state after long cooling. While this cooling 
has gone on for probably millions of years, both before 
and during the geological past, yet in the opinion of many, 
the interior of the earth is still very hot, only the outer 
crust having hardened by loss of heat. That there is a 
very hot region somewhere inside the earth is evident 
from the fact that immense quantities of obsidian have risen 
from below the surface and built up such great islands 
as Hawaii which is 93 miles in length, 80 miles in width, 
with its base fifteen thousand feet beneath the ocean level 
and its crest almost fifteen thousand feet above it. 

Below the surface of the earth the temperature of the 
crust rises at a rate, which although it is not absolutely 
uniform, approximates an increase of one degree Fahren- 
heit for every fifty feet of descent. If this rate of increase 
continues uniformly the temperature of the crust would 
be hot enough to boil water at a depth of 8,000 feet, while 
at a depth of thirty miles, it would be hot enough to melt 
all known substances if raised to sea level pressure. 


As the earth cooled, it contracted, thus causing an in- 
ternal pressure or stress. Occasionally this stress becomes. 
so great that the crust is fractured or broken. When this 


Kilauea is the largest continually active volcano in the world. It has been a century and a 
half, however, since it broke forth with extreme violence and annihilated a whole Hawaiian 
army. Since then an inferno of molten lava seethes continually in the fire pit. The occasional 
explosions of Kilawea’s pent up wrath are spectacular and terrifying. This picture was 


taken during the eruption of May, 1924. 


to the sea. Flowing rivers cascaded from the cloud-capped 
mountains; giant ferns and grasses took root, sending seeds 
broadcast to increase the soil-making activities. Later, fruit- 
ful fields and savage homes made this miniature world building 
complete. 

It has long been known that the crust of our rocky globe 
rises and falls with a tide similar to that of the ocean. Its 
change is one foot twice a day and varies in amount through 
the lunar month and solar year. There is a definite daily 
movement marked in the lava level of Kilauea’s fire pit and 
also a marked semi-annual high level. The scientific study 
of active craters is young and promises, as Dr. Jaggar says, 
to create a new science in which we may hope at some not 
distant date to predict the periods of volcanic eruptions and 
volcanic earthquakes. 

-It is clear that heat and gas action are the motive agents 
which make volcanoes so lively, so much so that Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea may maintain liquid columns of lava at two dif- 
ferent elevations 10,000 feet apart. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the obsidian is so charged with gases under high 
pressure that it seethes up and down in the cracks and tubes 
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occurs we have earthquakes and in many instances vol- 
canic eruptions or a combination of the two. 

It is not believed that the interior of the earth is a molten 
mass, yet it is sufficiently hot to melt were it not for the in- 
tense pressure due to the weight of the crust and the stress 
produced by the shrinkage. Such a heated interior must be 
constantly losing its heat and shrinking and occasionally this 
process produces fissures in the outer crust. If these extend 
to the heated interior, the internal pressure decreases, the ma- 
terial expands and as it rises, it melts and pours out of existing 
volcanoes or makes new ones. Thus, the existing volcanoes 
serve as safety valves and confine the outbursts to expected 
places. 

These eruptions may be intensified by subterranean deposits 
or water passages that permit water to enter the fissures and 
add steam to the lava’s force. It is generally conceded that fre- 
quently the presence of such an irritant would be sufficient to 
cause a violent eruption such as that of Krakatoa. 

An analogy to this volcano irritant exists in the case of 
“soaping” a geyser. The eruption of a geyser occurs when the 
water at the base of its tubes becomes so hot that a part of 
the column is boiled out over the rim, lowering the pressure 
enough at the base to permit the water there to flash to steam 


and eject the entire column in a spectacular manner. 

It was learned, soon after Yellowstone Park became a tourist 
center, that a pillowcase filled with soap would force a geyser 
to erupt. This is due to a soapy film being formed over the 
surface of the water column and acting as a heat retainer. 
However, the damper serves so well that generally the entire 
water column flashes into steam at once and the eruption is 
dangerously violent. During Roosevelt’s visit, many years ago, 
this means was used to stage an eruption for his entertainment, 
with the result that the geyser blew itself to pieces and hasn’t 
worked since. 

The force of imprisoned steam was forcibly demonstrated 
during the eruption of Mt. Etna in 1843. Lava at 2400 degrees 
Fahrenheit flowed over the ground crushing and burning every- 
thing before it. People fleeing with their hastily snatched be- 
longings saw the river of lava swell like an enormous blister 
then burst with a mighty discharge of steam and a volley of 
murderous fragments. The lava had crossed a subterranean 
deposit of water. 

Eruptions occurring on the ocean floor have frequently been 
related by ship’s captains who state that out of a violently 
agitated sea they have seen great shafts of fire reach far into 
the heavens carrying with it immense columns of water and 
steam and charging the air with sulphurous gases. 

Among the Pacific Ocean volcanoes, Mayon, on the island of 
Luzon in the Philippine group, is one of the most picturesque. 


Rising 8,500 feet above the surrounding country, it is plainly 
visible to ships in San Bernardino Straits as they near Manila. 
The mammoth is almost a perfect cone. From its pointed crest 
lazy smoke rises heavenward and is caught by the higher wind. 
Mayon erupts occasionally and at night has the appearance 
of a giant Roman candle. One can see its blasts of sparkling 
lava shot hundreds of feet into the air where it spreads out 
and falls in a cascade of molten brilliants. 

In 1814, Mayon completely covered the barrio of Daraga 
with ash and unbelievable quantities of it were carried to 
Manila 220 miles away. Floods of volcanic mud are not in- 
frequent. During an outbreak in 1873, natives and scientists 
many miles away were terrified to see Mayon suddenly split 
throughout its immense length like the fracture of some mon- 
strous gun. A sheet of flame ripped the mountain from bottom 
to top as the cone blasted a fissure in itself 150 feet wide. 
Since then the opening has filled with ash and sealed evenly 
with lava until it is barely 
discernible. 

Mayon has a double fasci- 
nation in that the surrounding 
territory is the home of tribes 
of savage Moros and pigmy 
Belugas who carry on a per- 
petual and barbaric warfare 
among neighboring _ tribes; 


sulphurous yellow-green. 


from the crater. 


A GIANT CRATER OF THE ANDES 


El Misti is one of the many old volcanic mou 
tains in the Peruvian Andes which are cappe 
with snow during the greater part of. the yea 
Seen from the air the smooth rim of the crate 
is deep blue; the interior of the crater is 
El Misti 
erupted since the days of the Conquest, 
columns of smoke are frequently seen risin 
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Aerial Exploraticns from 
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A NEW ISLAND IS BORN AT KRAKATOA 


Ronel Dien Indian Air Lines 


No volcanic eruption has ever been recorded comparable to that of Krakatoa in 1883 when the top of a mountainous island was torn off with a 

roar heard three thousand miles away. Today the crater lies beneath the waters of Sunda Strait, but it is still restless and in recent eruptions 

columns of steam and lava were thrown hundreds of feet into the air. In this unusual photograph is seen the birth of a new island by volcanic action. 
Clouds of smoke and steam precede the appearance of the new land which volcanic action is lifting above the surface of the water. 


fighting with bow and arrow, barong and kriss. Many of the 
tribes still retain the ability to shrink the head of a decapitated 
enemy to the size of a coconut without distorting the features. 
Their home is, also the home of the python, the cobra and all 


the fevers of the jungle. 
When flying over the territory 
at night, one can see their 
baleful watch fires and at 
times catch the strange® scent 
of the wood they burn. One 
does not fly low over those 
jungles by day, because the 
savages are not beyond firing 
poisoned arrows and they are 
wise enough to not shoot di- 
rectly at the airplane, but a 
bit ahead of it. More than one 
adventurous pilot in attempt- 
ing to photograph a savage 
battle has had his wings filled 
up like a pin cushion. 
Mexico has several active 
voleanoes and, although none 
has exploded for many years, 
these apparently placid be- 
hemoths’ smolder, and _ oc- 
casionally shudder enough to 
make the peons. cross them- 
selves and invoke the Dios to 
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After the violent eruption of steam, lava and ashes seen in the upper 
picture had subsided this new island appeared in Sunda Strait between 
Sumatra and Java. It is called Anak Krakatoa, or Child of Krakatoa. 


Royal Dutch Indian Air Lines 
CHILD OF KRAKATOA . 


pacify Popocatepetl, Tuxtula, Colima, Ferollo, and Orizaba, 

lest they become angered and destroy life ruthlessly. 
Orizaba, the most impressive of these, located seventy-five 

miles west of Vera Cruz, is the possessor of three perpetual 


seasons; that is, it is always 
summer at the base, autumn 
at the midway region and win- 
ter at the 18,200 foot summit 
where one finds perpetual 
snow and the cold climate of 
the Arctic. 

Popocatepetl, called the 
Smoking Mountain, is forty 
miles southeast of Mexico 
City. Its frosted summit ex- 
tends to 17,876 feet. Tuxtula, 
eighty miles southeast of Vera 
Cruz, went on a rampage in 
1793 and blew off several 
hundred feet of its top, so 
that now it can claim but a 
scant mile of height. In Cen- 
tral America, since the Span- 
ish conquest, there have been 
fifty voleanic eruptions. 

South American volcanoes 
are confined to the Andes 
where we find ice-crested and 
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THE HEIRS OF GENGHIS KHAN 


Visiting the Leader of the Mongolian Independence Movement—In the Yurts 
of the Nomads—The Bitter Struggle Between the Old and the New 
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By WALTER BOSSHARD 


Photographs by the author 


THE PRINCE TEH WANG 


Like many of the ruling princes of Mongolia, Tel 
Wang is a shrewd politician and an able or 
ganizer. He is the leader of the Independenc. 


Walter Bosshard is a well known European journalist aid photog- 
rapher who has traveled widely in the remote sections of the Far East 
including Afghanistan, Sinkiang, Tibet and the Takla-Makan Desert. 
In the following article he describes a recent journey to Mongolia 


where he had an opportunity to interview Prince Teh Wang, de- 
scendant of the illustrious Genghis Khan and leader of the Mon- 


golian Independence Movement.—Epirortat Norte. 


with merchants, soldiers, women and children. 

In China there are two kinds of railroad cars, the cars 
used for native travelers and those kept in reserve for foreign 
tourists. I had traveled a few days before on one of those 
luxurious tourist trains equipped with all modern conveniences, 
including a dining-car in which white clad servants were in 
attendance. None of these Western refinements were to be 
had on this second trip, however, and my companion who had 
landed from America ten days previously recoiled at this first 


e PEIPING the train we boarded for Kalgan was crowded 


MONGOLIAN 
CAV ALCADE 


Superb horsemanship was 
indispensable to the 
armies of Genghis. Khan 
which conquered half of 
Asia. The modern Mon- 
gols, like their forebears, 
are remarkable riders. 
Though their ponies are 
small, they are sturdy and 
capable of traveling long 
distances without fatigue. 


Movement 
eventually to 


of Inner Mongolia 
restore unity 
to the Mongols. 


close contact with the honest to goodness dirt of China. 

The locomotives are changed at Nankeou where the fertile 
plain which surrounds Peiping ceases abruptly and the tray- 
eler catches a first glimpse of the high mountains which con- 
ceal the Mongolian plateau. A powerful American locomo- 
tive of the type used in the Rockies is hitched to the rear of 
the train which starts climbing up a narrow gorge. We soon 
reach the Great Wall which looks like a gigantic snake cling- 
ing to the rocky heights and the strategic Nankeou pass through 
which the Mongelian invaders descended into the rich Chinese 
plain and through which they were driven back to their na- 
tive steppes, centuries later, by Manchu warriors. 

Nankeou is the military key to the whole of Northern China 
and at this point the Great Wall changes from a snake into an 
octopus, throwing its tentacles in all directions. But Nankeou, 
its caravanserai and its formidable barrier are now a heap of 
ruins. 

Since the opening of the railroad which carries goods much 
more cheaply the great caravans no longer come through the 
pass and soldiers can no longer defend against modern artil- 
lery the Great Chinese Wall built to resist the onslaughts of 
warriors armed with bows and arrows. 

After Nankeou the landscape changes, trees become sparse, 
towns and villages are enclosed by high walls, large flocks of 
sheep and a few camels appear. The atmosphere becomes 
almost prehistoric. We are nearing Mongolia, and when we 


which hope 
and nationalit: 


FANFARE 


Mongolia’s strength in warfare is based on the fact that every Mongol 
is a good horseman and an excellent shot. The Mongol shoots from 
the saddle and can fire with amazing accuracy from a galloping horse. 
In defending their land, the Mongols have the advantage of unusual 
endurance which enables them to stand long exposure to the weather 
and to go for a long time without food or water. A group of picked 
Mongol riflemen rarely fails to bring down a foe with each shot. 


leave the train at Kalgan a new world confronts us. As if 
we had just landed from H. G. Wells’ time traveling machine 
we have the impression of having gone back several centuries 
in human history. 

Kalgan was formerly the most important trading center of 
Southern, Northern and Western Mongolia. Every year camel 
caravans came in long, slow moving processions bringing wool, 
furs and salt from Central Asia. Mongolian merchants trek 
from distant and lonely settlements to buy tea, textiles and 
shoes from local traders, but the Mongolian caravans now carry 
their precious wares to the South Manchurian and Chinese rail- 
roads. Eastern and Western civilizations have met again and 
the West seems to have triumphed in Kalgan, as this once 
flourishing city is now but a mere vestige. 

In spite of its remoteness, Mongolia has for centuries been 
closely linked to both the Eastern and Western worlds. Two 
outstanding figures have arisen in her midst and changed the 
course of history. 

Son of a tribal chief, Genghis Khan rallied to his banner 
all the scattered nomads who roamed the Mongolian plateau 
and from Korea to the banks of the Indus exacted tribute from 
khans and princes. His generals conquered Persia and Turkey 
and advanced as far as the Dnieper. They reached Liegnitz in 
1214 but suddenly turned back because of the death of their 
leader, Prince Ogotai, one of the four sons of Genghis. 
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TEH WANG’S PALACE 


The palace of the leader of the Mongolian Independence Movement 

stands within a feudal stockade on the great steppe. The soldiers of 

the Prince are armed with rifles, most of. which are old-fashioned, 
and as yet the Prince possesses only two machine guns. 


Historians claim that the conquest of Asia Minor which 
brought the Mongols to the doors of Europe cost eighteen mil- 
lion lives. 

After the son of Genghis, his grandson Kubla Khan sat on 
the throne of the Chinese Emperors and Marco Polo has de- 
scribed in his “Travels” the pomp and splendor of Kubla Khan’s 
Court in Peking. 

This new life of ease and luxury proved fatal to the stamina 
of these nomads used to constant hardship and their power 
declined. They were conquered by the Chinese and later by 
the Manchu Emperors. Thrown back to their native steppes, 
they continued to lead a nomadic and patriarchal life until the 
fall of the T’sing dynasty in 1904. Their religious leader, the 
Hutuktu, refused his allegiance to the new-born Chinese Re- 
public and proclaimed his independence. He had the sup- 
port of Russia who had long wished to create a buffer state 
and to bring Mongolia within her sphere of influence. Dur- 
ing the war while Russia needed every available man on the 
German front, the Chinese sent four thousand soldiers to Urga 
(now Ulan Bator) and the Mongol princes again became vassals 
of China. The deadly struggle between white and red in Rus- 
sia had its repercussion in Mongolia and, after the short reign 
of Baron Ungern Sternberg, Outer Mongolia came completely 
under the sway of the U. S. S. R., while Inner Mongolia which 
had remained an immense pasture field held as common prop- 
erty by all the nomad tribes became a Chinese colony. The 
Chinese Republic immediately forbade the common ownership 
of land which from time immemorial the Mongols had held 
as a birthright and passed from father to son. Mongolia was 
proclaimed Chinese territory and Chinese immigrants settled 
on the best pasture land, forcing the Mongols to retreat to the 
edge of the Gobi desert. 

In twenty years this invasion launched on a thousand mile 
front has advanced ninety-five miles inland, with sporadic re- 
volts on the part of the Mongols who expelled the Chinese set- 
tlers. Under the protection of Chinese troops, however, the 
settlers have always returned in ever increasing numbers, De- 
spite widespread discontent, no leader arose among the Mon- 
gols to defend their native soil. The Mongolian nobility was 
not averse to accepting bribes from Chinese Government of- 
ficials, but the conquest of Manchuria by Japan has finally 
united the Princes under the leadership of the Teh Wang, one 
of the descendants of the great Genghis. 

Having decided to visit the Teh Wang and obtained the 
necessary authorization, we chartered an American car in Kal- 


AT THE CAMP OF THE DEVA KONG 


Like Prince Teh Wang, the Deva Kong is a direct descendant of 

Genghis Khan. He is seen here standing before the door of his yurt 

with his wife and some of his soldiers. He is said to possess valuable 

ancestral treasures, but he has only a handful of poorly armed fol- 
lowers to protect them from Chinese bandits. 


gan, loaded it with food and camping supplies and hired the 
services of Schiloff, a Mongolian chauffeur, who claims he knows 
every prince and bandit in the land. He is also able to ne- 
gotiate skilfully the narrow streets and alleys of Kalgan which, 
however suitable they may have been for camel caravans, are 
neither safe nor convenient for motor traffic. 

In order to enter Inner Mongolia an admission fee must be 
paid by all foreigners and as we reach the city gate the Chinese 
authorities insist on collecting fifty dollars from us as a road 
tax. May they be forgiven for they know not whereof they 
speak. The thing they call a road and for the use of which 
they collect a tax is nothing but a narrow river bed paved at 
ramdom with decrepit flag stones and cut here and there by 
deep, muddy pools. The farther we proceed the worse it gets 
until having passed the last ramification of the Great Wall 
we enter the Mongolian plateau and reach Hara Balgas (the 
Black City), former capital of Mongolia, which is still said to 
be haunted by the spirit of a powerful and cruel queen and 
is now known by its Chinese name of Tchang Pe Hien. 

None of its former splendor remains, it has become a typi- 
cal Chinese settlement at the crossing of the Urga and Dolonor 
main roads. 

Once upon a time, the inns of Hara Balgas resounded with 
news of East and West, but they are now silent and deserted. 
Their stables have been converted into garages, the blare of 
automobile horns has replaced the tinkling of camel bells and 
khaki clad Chinese soldiers bearing modern rifles are stationed 
in the city. 

Our car enables us to cover long distances rapidly and after 
traveling in unexpected comfort and comparative safety over 
the bandit ridden Mongolian plain, we finally reach the palace 
of Prince Teh Wang, leader of the Independence Movement in 
Mongolia. Its white walls are reflected in the still water of 
a lake and an obo, or small stone pile on which white prayer 
flags are flying to keep away the evil spirits, has been erected 
on a neighboring hillock. Mongolian ponies are grazing in a 
nearby field, while others are being held in harness at the 
palace gate for the messengers who will carry Prince Teh 
Wang’s instructions from yurt to yurt. 

We find the Teh Wang in a small room seated on a sort 
of raised platform made of K’ang rugs which can be heated 
from the inside and which serves the purpose of sofa, bed and 
stove. The Prince is listening with apparent indifference to re- 
ports on the negotiations conducted with the Nanking Goyv- 


AT A LAMA TEMPLE 


Lama temples are sprinkled throughout Tibet from the borders of 
Russia to China. More than a third of the population is drawn into 
these monasteries, which are often veritable small cities containing 
beautiful temples, large courtyards and scores of buildings to house 
the monks. As a rule the monasteries are situated so as to command 
the finest possible view of the surrounding countryside. They are 
built by imported labor, for the Mongols are not builders and have 
never tried to learn masonry. 


ernment, Japanese generals and Mongolian princes, and as his 
messengers depart we exchange the usual greetings. He nods 
his approval as his welcome is being translated to us by the 
interpreter and his face becomes suddenly animated as we broach 
the subject of politics, his favorite topic. 

A meeting of the Princes of Eastern Mongolia was held at 
Utschun Dochin close to the frontier of Manchukuo to discuss 
future policies and the Japanese suggestion that Mongolia 
should bind itself to the new Manchukuan Empire. 

“The demand for the independence of Mongolia is spreading 
throughout the land,” says the Teh Wang, “and neither Japan 
nor China can ignore it any longer. We are poorly equipped 
and know nothing about modern warfare, but we shall no longer 
tolerate Chinese mandarins who make outcasts of our people 
and we will remain faithful to China only if she grants our 
minimum demands: the end of Chinese immigration, the recog- 
nition of the Council of Mongolian Princes and no further in- 
terference on the part of Chinese officials in our provincial 
Government.” 

The sun was declining as we passed into the courtyard. The 
bodyguards of the Prince, wearing gray blue uniforms, were 
preparing ammunition for the night guard. We entered the 
armory which contains a most interesting collection of obsolete 
guns and arms, the only exception being two machine guns which 
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“1 TAKE REFUGE IN BUDDHA” 


Boys destined to wear the crimson or yellow robes of the priesthood are sent to the monastery at an early age. Often children three or four years 

old are inmates of monasteries. Under the care of older monks who act as tutors, the boys learn a certain number of Tibetan prayers by rote, none 

of which they understand, as Tibetan is not their native language. It takes twelve years or more before a boy can become a full-fledged lama. 
After this he may take up the study of metaphysics, the practice of magic, or the healing of the sick according to weird medical theories. 


four Mongolian soldiers trained in China are learning to use. 

In our honor the Teh Wang decides to review his cavalry 
and we witness the display of that marvelous horsemanship 
which the Mongols have acquired through countless generations 
of dare-devil riders. “The hordes of Genghis Khan must have 
looked like this,” whispers my companion as, proudly salut- 
ing his tribal chief, the standard bearer files by, his yellow and 
black embroidered banner fluttering high in the breeze, fol- 
lowed by fierce looking warriors who still utter the savage 
cries which centuries ago made Europe tremble with fear. 

As dusk slowly envelops the steppes and we watch their dis- 
appearing silhouettes against a background of fading gold, we 
wonder whether the doom of these people is sealed and whether 
nomadic tribes still have the right to claim as their own im- 
mense stretches of untilled and unproductive land, when their 
southern and eastern neighbors have long since plowed their 
own to the last inch and are in desperate need of new outlets 
for their overflowing population. 

As we were taking our departure and bidding our host good- 
bye, we unexpectedly witnessed the dramatic arrival of a Mon- 
golian pony express. Bearing news that the Deva Kong, a 


close relative of the Teh Wang, feared an impending attack 
on his camp by Chinese bandits, the messenger had been riding 
at breakneck speed since dawn to ask whether military rein- 
forcements could be sent in case of need, It would have taken 
another day for a despatch rider to carry back an answer, but 
our car could cover the distance in two hours. Would we take 
a message to the Deva Kong? 

The Mongolian plateau is an immense and ideal speedway 
and in such an emergency we could not refuse our assistance. 
A few moments later we were racing madly ahead, meeting 
with no greater obstacles than flocks of slumbering sheep and 
frightened antelopes. 

We reached the yurts of the Deva Kong just before night- 
fall. As our car stops a few women appear and, quickly dis- 
persing the sheep, they carry bleating lambs away in their 
arms, ’ 

Before the yurt which is apparently used as a temple, two 
lamas are mumbling prayerfully, while a boy lama is ener- 
getically banging an instrument which looks and sounds like 
a bass drum. He stops to look in astonishment at the mysterious 
and resplendent. chariot of the strange visitors, but a sharp 


THE NEW ERA AND THE OLD IN MONGOLIA 


Mongolia’s splendid isolation is now a thing of the past. Motor cars and trucks run regularly through the grassy steppes and gasoline stations 
have already been built at several places. The future of Mongolia rests on her ability to unite her warring factions and use the weapons and 
- methods of the West to defend herself against her aggressive neighbors. ; 
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and convincing dig in the ribs from his elders brings this youth- 
ful aspirant to the service of God back to a more fitting sense 
of his religious duty and while he bangs away with renewed 
and deafening vigor, the official welcome committee, composed 
of two Mongols, appears. 

Although the genealogical tree of the Deva Kong goes back 
to the eleventh century and he is a direct descendant of such 
conquerors as Genghis, Kubla Khan and Tamerlane, times have 
changed and the possible attack of a handful of bandits is now 
sufficient to compel this heir of the great emperors to seek a 
safe underground cache for the gold and gems which are part 
of his ancestral treasure. Whereas his forefathers could muster 
huge armies he can rely for self-defence only on the support 
of about a dozen faithful but poorly armed Mongolian soldiers. 

We are led to his tent. The heavy matting which hangs at 
the entrance is lifted and we are motioned to enter. The Deva 
Kong is seated on antique rugs scattered on the ground. He 
is about sixty years old, tanned and weather-beaten, with a 
long snow white mustache and a large mole protruding from 
his lower lip. To his fur edged cap is attached a red coral 
button, the badge of_his high office, for he is the “Tosso Lack 
Tchi,” or Prime. Minister. 

He is apparently issuing orders for the defence of his camp. 
Three or four men bearing old fashioned muzzle loaded guns 
are listening respectfully. While he pauses to think, one of 
them says a few words in a low, calm voice and the others 
approve with a nod while they roll prayer beads quickly 
through their fingers. 

We in turn sit on the floor rugs which have been spread 
for us and sip the salt brick tea which is forever simmering 
on the hearth of every yurt. From some dark and deep recess, 
sweets and pieces of sugar are exhumed for our benefit. They 
have a somewhat musty appearance for no Mongol ever eats 
such confections which are kept in store exclusively for privi- 
leged foreign visitors. 

The flare of the stove lights up the round walls of the yurt. 
Blackened by smoke they form a contrasting background to 
several wooden chests gaily painted with hunting scenes, gal- 
loping horses and Mongolian warriors brandishing bows and 
arrows. This primitive furniture has been repeatedly carried 
on camel back from camp to camp across the steppe and has 
acquired the beauty which time frequently confers on the 
products of man’s handicrafts. A copper prayer mill which 
resembles a large churn stands on the right of the Deva Kong 
and a smaller one made of hammered silver is placed on a 
low table next to a writing brush and an open ink box. The 


only modern comfort is that 
of a stove which radiates heat 
from the center of the yurt. 
A pipe which goes through 
the ceiling provides an open 
air outlet for the acrid smoke 
of the horse and camel dung 
burned as fuel. Near the en- 
trance rows of gleaming cop- 


A GROUP OF TYPICAL MONGOLS 


Except for the elaborate headdress of the noble 
women, the clothing of Mongolian men an 
women is practically the same. Both wea 
trousers and shirts under a long outer garment 
slit on the sides and high riding boots turnec 
up at the toe tip to suit the Mongolian stirrup 
A nomadic people, they move from place to 
place according to the abundance of grass o1 
water. All their land is held in common and 
no individual has any right to any piece of it. 
Living, as they do, a vigorous, open-air life 
both men and women are lithe and strong. 


per and pewter vessels stand 

next to silver inlaid birch- 

wood dishes which have been 

set out to dry. Although used for several generations these 
household utensils seem to have come but yesterday from the 
hands of some fanciful and clever craftsman bent on creating 
beauty of line and form. 

Behind us on the other side of a high wallboard we can 
hear the bleating of newborn lambs, too weak as yet to be led 
to pasture and which the camp’s shepherdess carries outside 
in her arms at feeding time. 

Thus the simple and leisurely life described in the Old Tes- 
tament is led by these people decade after decade, but for 
weeks now their peace has been threatened by unpaid maraud- 
ing soldiers who have taken up banditry as a gainful occupa- 
tion. 

The Deva Kong speaks of the growing menace of these ban- 
dits who are daily getting closer to his camp. They have al- 
ready raided the residence of one of the neighboring Princes, 
the chief of the Durbot Mongols, and their outposts are now 
but a few miles away. Unless he is assured of getting rein- 
forcements in time from the Teh Wang’s camp, his own men 
may be overcome by numbers. 

Time was when the Mongolian forebears of our host could 
burn and ransack at will the towns and villages of two con- 
tinents, but today the very existence of Mongolia is threatened 
by the overflowing vitality of her Eastern neighbors and the 
far reaching trends of Western technology. The strength of her 
people has been sapped by disease and incest and, through the 
enforcement of Lamaism, an essentially stultifying religion, the 
priesthood has destroyed whatever spark of life still remained 
in this once powerful and conquering race. Sie transit gloria 
mundi. 

A woman entered the yurt to attend the fire: the Deva Kong’s 
wife. Short, of stocky build, with high cheek bones and a fresh 
complexion under a coat of tan, she wears earrings and 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THROUGH THE VALLEY OF ROSES 


The Famous Flower Gardens of the Balkans—How Attar of Roses is Made— 


Some Heroes of the Balkans 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


T WAS my good luck to visit the Valley of Roses with the 
genial and picturesque Alexander Balabanoff, the Bulgarian 
poet and critic. An excursion with that diverting genius of 

the Bulgarian people is bound to be exciting anywhere, let 
alone through the beautiful kingdom of the roses while the 
gardens were in full bloom. From Sofia we went by train to 
Philipopolis, the largest city in Bulgaria after Sofia. This 
Thracian capital (founded by Alexander’s father and named 
after himself) the Bulgarians call Plovdiv. Why, I have not 
been able to discover. From Plovdiv we took an auto and pro- 
ceeded northward toward the foothills of the Balkan Mountains. 
After we passed the Hissara hot springs, noted even in Roman 
times for their curative properties, we began to climb the gen- 
tle, round hills of the Sredna Gora range, between which and 
the Balkan Mountains, lies the famous Valley of Roses. 

Eventually we reached Karlovo where we were met by the 

mayor, an amiable and cheerful person. Karlovo is now the 
center of the rose culture. Most of the distilleries are either 
in the town itself or in the vicinity. It is an old Turkish town, 


situated at the foot of 
the Balkan Mountains, 
or the Old Mountain, as 
the Bulgarians call it. 
Down the sloping shoul- 
ders of this mountain 
dash numerous streams 


which trickle through Many of the peasants cultivate 
the streets of the town roses on a small scale in addition 


to their regular farming. Most of 
and through the court- the picking is done by women. 
yards of the houses, 


making a natural drain- 

age system. The rose gardens spread in every direction. One 
need not be poetical to agree with Balabanoff that the air 
here is the soul of the roses. Everything is drenched with the 
scent of those red and white flowers that cover the earth. There 
is so much fragrance that it seems a pity all this rare perfume 
goes to waste, that it cannot be extracted from the air and im- 
prisoned in bottles to be released in places where there is no 


IN THE BULGARIAN CAPITAL 


When Sofia was under the domination of -Turkey, it possessed many mosques. Since the liberation of Bulgaria in 1877, all but one of these 
mosques have been destroyed. The remaining Moslem house of worship is seen here in the heart of the capital and is oddly known as “The Bath 
House Mosque” because it wus located near the central mineral baths. 
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GATHERING THE ROSES 


Rose gathering is a delicate Operation and it must be performed rapidly at just the proper time. The season is short and the slightest delay may 
prove fatal. Often times a field of rose bushes may be green in the evening and a carpet of. living flowers in the morning. These flowers must 
be picked before mid-day or else they will wilt and lose their perfume. 


perfumed breeze. What a boon it would be to cities. 

The mayor suggested that before we started visiting the dis- 
tilleries and viewing the rose gardens we should see the mosque, 
saying that it was one of the oldest and most interesting in 
the Balkans. It is a curious fact that though the Turks de- 
parted from the Balkans decades ago, they have left their 
impress upon places and people. Many of their customs and 
traditions, already for- 
gotten or prohibited 
by law in Turkey it- 
self, are preserved in 
‘Christian Balkan com- 
munities. ; 

When we had ex- 
amined the mosque 
and were outside in 
the town square view- 
ing the monument to 
Vassil Levsky, Bala- 
banoff remarked that 
the Valley of Roses 
was also the Valley of 
Geniuses. Three of 
Bulgaria’s greatest 
men, Vassil Levsky, 
Christo Boteff and 
Ivan Vazoff, were born 
within its confines. 
Vassil Levsky, the 
apostle of Bulgarian 
freedom, the only real 
organizing genius of 
all Balkan revolution- 
ary movements, was 
born in this town of 
Karlovo. Three-quar- 


BUYING WOOL 


These peasants have driven in from the neighboring countryside to sell their wool at 
the market place in Sofia. Despite the fact that they live near the capital, they retain 
their old costumes and customs and are scarcely influenced by the modern spirit of Sofia. of red 


ters of a century ago he succeeded in weaving a secret, in- 
visible revolutionary network from the Adriatic to Constanti- 
nople and thus threatened the stability of the old corrupt 
Ottoman empire. Sixty-one years ago he was hanged by the 
Turks in Sofia without seeing the freedom that soon afterward 
dawned over his country. Looking at his statue, Balabanoff 
made the ironic observation that his townspeople hanged him 
once more when, to do 
him honor, they erect- 
ed this statue in his 
native Karlovo. Bala- 
banoff was bitter but 
not unjust, for the 
statue before us was 
the worst provincial 
piece of sculpture I 
had ever. seen. It 
shows the great apos- 
tle of liberty with a 
revolver in his hand 
shooting ahead of him 
like a gangster. 

On our way to Sopot, 
a few miles to the 
northwest and nearer 
the Old Mountain, we 
had a chance to see 
some of the finest rose 
gardens in the whole 
valley. Many people 
have the notion that 
the Valley of Roses is 
one long uninterrupted 
bed of roses, stretching 
like an unbroken rug 
and white 
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DAUGHTER OF THE MOUNTAINS 


As in most parts of the Balkans, the costumes of the women of Bul- 

garia are unusually colorful. This girl comes from the Macedonian 

section of Bulgaria and with her stands her pet lamb. In Turkish 

days lambs were used as pets, just like cats or dogs, and today the 
custom is still found in many parts of the country. 


flowers, It is not so. The rose 
plantations are not very large; 
they are for the most part small 
patches, like vineyards, and are 
scattered through the _ valley 
amidst fields of wheat, barley, 
corn and other crops. If all the 
territory encompassed within the 
so-called valley of roses were de- 
voted to the cultivation of the 
oil-yielding damask rose, it would 
take millions of hands to gather 
the flowers during the fifteen or 
twenty days that the harvest 
lasts. The season for the gather- 
ing of the roses starts about May 
25th and lasts till the 10th or the 
15th of June. This year it was 
earlier owing to the extremely 
warm spring. 

The harvesting of the roses is 
a peculiar thing. A _ field of 
bushes may be green in the eve- 
ning, but, weather~ permitting, 
about four o’clock the following 
morning what had been a tract 
of green budding rose-bushes 
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may be a soft blanket woven out of living flowers. All those 
flowers must be gathered between four and nine o'clock the 
same morning. If they are left on the bushes they lose their 
perfume and a year’s care and toil to produce them is wasted 
in a few hours. This curious condition makes it unprofitable 
for the distiller himself to engage in the growing of the rose. 
He must rely upon individual growers to feed his distillery 
during the brief harvesting season. The rose requires only 
a few hours’ attention during harvesting, but in those few hours 
it necessitates the employment of a large number of hands. 
The distiller cannot afford to hire hundreds of people for a 
period of fifteen to twenty days and only give them actual 
employment for a few hours each morning. Furthermore, if 
the roses, which are sensitive to weather conditions and easy 
prey to plant parasites, should happen to suffer badly from 
either, the grower-distiller would be the victim of a double 
calamity. 

The loss caused by damage to the crop is borne by a large 
number of peasant rose-growers. Naturally this puts the op- 
erator of the distillery in a somewhat advantageous position 
and has created a great deal of enmity between rose-growers 
and distillers. The former thinks that the distillers, who come 
to their beautiful villas in the valley during the period of har- 
vesting and then depart for Paris and New York to market the 
essence, are exploiting them. They therefore often gather the 
roses and hold them in sacks for days, trying to exact bigger 
prices. But this results in losses for both, since the flowers 
must be distilled within a day after they are clipped from the 
vine. When kept longer they begin to ferment and the essence 
is apt to contain a considerable percentage of alcohol. 

The conflict between distillers and growers at times became 
so acute that finally the government had to indulge in a bit 
of Balkan N.R.A. regulation to save the industry, which is 
facing a crisis none-the-less because of the reduced demand for 
the attar. The annual output averages about ten thousand 
pounds of rose oil and the present needs of the market can 
be met with something like two thousand pounds, Last year 
the ministry of finance established a uniform price of seven 
leva (the equivalent of three cents per pound) per kilogram 
of rose petals. The rose petals, like the distilled essence itself, 


ROASTING LAMB 


Ixebabs are a favorite food in Bulgaria and they are often cooked and sold in market places. Here a 
group of Bulgarian Turks are preparing these little rolls of chopped lamb spiced with onions and pep- 
pers in a town on the edge of the Valley of Roses. Today in Bulgaria only about ten per cent of the 


population is Turkish. 


are sold by the weight. It takes 
two thousand pounds of red 
roses to produce one pound of 
rose oil, and more than three 
thousand pounds of the white 
roses. 

France is the largest buyer of 
the famous Bulgarian attar, with 
the United States second. In 
view of the fact, however, that 
the attar is never used in its 
natural state as a perfume but 
always as a base and retainer, 
and since much of the French 
perfume is consumed in Amer- 
ica, the latter country in the 
long run is the largest consumer. 
The current price per ounce of 
the pure oil of the rose is be- 
tween eight and ten dollars. In 
good times it has sold for as 
much as thirty dollars the 
ounce. During the World War 
the United States Food Admin- 


istration accepted rose oil as 


guaranty of payment for a ship- TOBACCO STREET 
load of flour it delivered to In southern Bulgaria where a great deal of tobacco is grown, the leaves are used to mitigate the heat of 
Bulgaria. the summer sun. A framework of rafters has been built above this village street. From it festoons of 


tobacco leaves are hung to dry. The ubiquitous Bulgarian donkey, the principal means of transporta- 


While I was gathering these tion in the country, finds no difficulty with the rough cobblestones over which few motor cars ever pass. 


details pertaining to the economic side of the rose cul- 
ture, my friend Balabanoff was frowning, showing un- 
mistakably his disapproval of my interest’ in that phase 
of the industry. “Who’d want to read about that in 
America?” he said. “Why don’t you write about more pic- 
turesque things? Look here,” he counseled, “there’s a pair 
of water-buffaloes dragging that cart. They are covered with 
mud to their horns, like monsters. Can’t you say something 
about the storks? You have no storks in America. They are 
interesting birds. Do you know that the storks hold courts? 
They do. They gather out in the meadows, all the old storks, 
and they try anyone that has defied the laws of storkdom. 
Here’s a subject for you, and you want to write about dol- 
lars and cents, As for your article about the roses, say the 
air of the valley is not the air but the soul of the roses, and 
you have said enough.” 

We were in Sopot, the birthplace of Ivan Vazoff, the father 
of modern Bulgarian literature. I took a look around town. 
It is a somber, muddy heap of low dwellings in which abide 
Christians and Turks.~ It used to have a flourishing lace in- 
dustry in the days when breeches of Turks and Bulgars were 
extravagantly embroidered with that fine Eastern fabric. Now 
it lives upon the perfume of its roses and the glory of its son 
Vazoft. The great author moulded the Bulgar speech from a 
confusion of dialects into an effective instrument for the ex- 
pression of his art. He died in 1921, leaving a wealth of verse 
and prose works, some of which have found their way into 
the language of many nations. He wrote plays, short stories, 
poems and essays. His greatest work is his novel “Under the 
Yoke,” a romance of the April Insurrection of 1876 which 
took place in this very valley of roses and which, though bru- 
tally and ruthlessly suppressed by the Turks, did not fail of 
its end as it precipitated the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Bul- 
garia was then freed from the centuries-old yoke. 
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AT THE DISTILLERY Some good people in Sopot gave us a fine meal and we left 
The largest distillery for rose oil at Kischisch Machala operates sev- for Kazanluk, at the eastern end of the valley. The valley of 
enty kettles and consumes about half a million rose petals during a roses is about eighty miles long and varies in width from one 
season. It takes about two thousand: pounds of red roses to produce : aah ; 
one pound of rose oil. Here the bags of fresh petals are being carried to ten miles according as the Balkan Mountain and the Sredna 
to the kettles. (Continued on page 40) 


ALESTINE is a tiny coun- 

try which has known the 

sweep of ceaseless change. 
It seems that nothing in it 
has remained the same for 
long. Each hill has been a 
fortress for countless armies; 
the plains have been their 
battling grounds. To find a 
group of people who have 
maintained themselves here 
for twenty-five centuries is 
truly one of the modern mir- 
acles in a land where so many 
miracles have occurred. These 
changeless people are the 
Samaritans who live in Nab- 
lus (the Shechem of the 
Bible). To see these au- 
thentic descendants of a 
distinguished ancient people 
would in itself be enough. 
But to be invited by one of 
them to attend their chief 
ceremonial festival was a piece of good fortune I never dreamed 
would be mine. 

I met the Samaritan who invited me quite by chance in the 
home of one of the outstanding Palestinian labor leaders who 
has been the helper and guide of the Samaritans for almost 
a generation. The Samaritan had come to him to ask for 
help to relieve the pitiably hard conditions of his life and the 
life of his people. On the streets I would probably have passed 
him by as an ordinary Arab peasant. His face was hard and 
burned by the hot sun. His native tongue was Arabic. Nothing, 
perhaps, but his eyes, differentiated him from the felaheen. 
They were dreamy, tired eyes, the eyes of a man who has 
worked and lived long and who desires nothing more than to 
be alone. When I knew that he was a Samaritan, he appeared 
to me in an entirely different light. He was no longer a common- 
place felaheen. He was now a scion of distinguished lineage. 

His people fought the great King Sargon, who decisively 
humbled them and carried the most powerful of them away 
into exile. That was in 722 B.C. Onto their fruitful fields came 
colonists from Babylonia who freely mixed with those who re- 
mained, and who intermarried and soon came to share their 
religion with them. One hundred and fifty years later, the 
Kingdom of Judah suffered a similar fate. Its powerful nobles 
were also exiled... . . Judah’s was the same fate, but with a dif- 
ference. Whereas those exiled from the northern kingdom of 
the Samaritans were lost and sucked up by the seething mil- 
lions among whom they lived, the exiles from the south stayed 
aloof and alone, yearning always for their old Zion. . . . That 
was the difference. 


~ 


Jacob, son of Aaron, the late 

Samaritan high priest, stood at 

the Passover feast, his staff in 

his hand, his loins girded, just 

as the words of Exodus com- 
manded. 
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THE LAST OF THE SAMARITANS 


A Sect That Has Survived Twenty-Five Centuries—Celebrating the Passover 


on Mount Gerizim 


By BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN 


The stubborn Judahs (hence the name Jews) returned to 
their hilly and rocky Jerusalem and saved their people from 
the oblivion of history. There was no little.resentment against 
the remnants of the Samaritans when the hardy exiles returned 
to Jerusalem. The Samaritans proffered assistance to build the 
temple in Jerusalem was sneeringly refused. The returned Jews 
refused to recognize them as their brothers and equals. Then 
began the breach which widened through the centuries. Some- 
what later the Samaritans built their own temple on Mount 
Gerizim, flanking Nablus on the west, and imported one of the 
malcontent priests of the Jews to be their religious chieftain. 
They accepted the Pentateuch, the first five books of the Bible, 
as their holy and immutable law. Not one jot or tittle has been 
added or taken away from it during all these centuries that the 
Jews were collecting their prophecies, psalms and proverbs and 
building upon the basis of the old law in order to meet the 
needs of a changing world. 

The Samaritans stuck to their scroll of the law and to their 
Gerizim. Their temple was destroyed and rebuilt, destroyed 
and rebuilt in the constant warfare which has devastated the 
tiny country. The Samaritans have suffered grievously and have 
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THE TOWN OF NABLUS 


Nablus, the ancient Shechem of the Bible, is a small collection of 

white stone houses nestling between two mountains. In the back- 

ground is seen Mount Gerizim, the “Mount of Blessing,” its summit. 

one of the holy spots of Palestine and still the scene of the Passover 
ceremony of the Samaritans. 


come to be almost forgotten by a world which moves on so 
fast. From power and might they have been reduced to im- 
potence and poverty—these descendants of the proud Kingdom 
of Ephraim! 

That is what that Samaritan meant to me. He immediately 
responded to my interest in his history, and invited me to par- 
ticipate in the celebration of their Passover festival on Mount 
Gerizim on a Saturday night two months hence. “Just as it was 
twenty-five hundred years ago. Just as my people have observed 
it throughout time, without any change:” was his promise to 
me. I eagerly accepted his invitation, for I felt that I would 
go back through time and enjoy the thrill of standing with my 
twentieth century attire in the midst of a ceremony of twenty- 
five hundred years ago. 

When the time came I collected a small party, altogether 
seven of us, and we rode out of Jerusalem just after sundown 
on the Saturday night of the Samaritan Passover celebration. 
Once on the road, we became impressed by the silence of the 
Palestinian night, at once mysterious and foreboding. The moon 
was a proud mistress that night, bathing the countryside with 
an eery whiteness. The twinkling of the stars in the light 
purplish-blue of the sky gave the hills and fields a softness and 
tenderness which one seems to find only in Palestine. 

Memories crowded in upon us as we rode through the coun- 
tryside. We passed near the 
birthplace and home of King 
Saul and Anatoth, where the 
God - consumed and _ furious 
prophet Jeremiah lived. Such 
is the real power of this coun- 
try that whatever intrinsic 
beauty it has is magnified 
a thousand times by our imag- 
inations which have peopled it 
with our earliest thoughts and 
our closest associations. These 
hills of Benjamin and those of 
Ephraim I knew long before I 
knew my native Pennsylvanian 
hills. 

Shiloh, ancient capital of Ju- 
dah before Jerusalem, where 
the Ark containing the scrolls 
of the law rested after the 
conquest of Canaan, is just 
a stone’s throw from the main 


road. King David danced be- 


fore the Ark here while it was being carried rejoicingly into 
Jerusalem. 

We passed through the Lubban Valley, whence wine was 
brought for the sacred ritual at the temple. Spices and myrrh 
came from this valley which in olden days was crowded with 
trees and along whose hillsides a thousand terraced vineyards 
were planted. Armies have marched over it and destroyed its 
fertility. Crusaders cut down its trees and left it bleak and 
bare. For centuries poor Arabs have eked out a miserable liv- 
ing from the soil, which is now worn-out by an agricultural sys- 
tem that takes everything out of the soil but returns nothing 
to it. But, I mused, hands which love this impoverished soil 
might, by the miracle of a modern idealism and hard labor, 
make of the Lubban what it has made of the valleys of the 
Emek and the Sharon. 

Suddenly we were confronted by the town of Nablus, nestling 
between the two mountains rising from both sides of the white 
stone houses Mount Ebal, “the Mount of Cursing” is on the 
right, and to the left is Mount Gerizim, our destination, called 
“the Mount of Blessing.” Memories live hard and Jong in this 
country! That Ebal is regarded to this day as the “cursed,” 
and Gerizim the “blessed,” puzzles me. Why is Ebal, so green 
and fresh, cursed? Why is Gerizim, so rocky and barren, 


blessed? Thousands of years ago an unfortunate incident oc- 
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THE HIGH PRIESTS AT THE 
PASSOV ER CEREMONY 


True sons of the House of 
Ephraim, the high priests of 
the Samaritans regard them- 
selves as the only real bearers 
of the ancient law of Israel. In 
their prayers they follow liter- 
ally the Biblical injunction “to 
cry unto” their God. Swaying 
and shouting, their faces in- 
tense with emotion, these wor- 
shippers pour forth a noisy tor- 
rent of supplications to the 
heavens. Each priest is dressed 
in a long white robe and a 
tarbush. His hair, in accor- 
dance with Levitical injunction, 
is uncut and tied in a braid. 
Each priest is provided with a 
small prayer rug on which he 
may kneel or stand, 
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EATING THE SACRIFICE 


Eager hands tear the sacrificial meat from the lamb’s bones. No 
knives or forks are permitted for fear a bone may be broken, which 
is contrary to religious law. 


curred on Ebal, and its remembrance has burned itself into the 
imagination of a country where incidents are everlastingly re- 
membered. On Ebal no temple was built. On Gerizim temples 
have succeeded one another in a procession throughout time, 
and upon its summit are still enacted the ancient Passover rites 
of the Samaritans which we had come to see. 

Just a handful of us had come for the Passover celebration 
this year. In previous years hundreds of people came to witness 
this ancient rite. But now it fell on Saturday, so that it was 
impossible for the Jews of Palestine, who make up the chief 
spectators, to journey to Nablus. The local Arabs, who profited 
mostly by renting out their animals for the ascent, had joined 
with other Arabs in 1925 in stoning those who came here. It 
was a kind of retaliation for the opening of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity on Mount Scopus, outside Jerusalem, about the same 
time, and many visitors were wounded from the volley of well- 
aimed stones flung from skilled Arab hands. In order to fore- 
stall any trouble, we were greeted by a Palestinian policeman 
at the-foot of the mountain who escorted us to the top. 

‘The silence of the night and our active memories made our 
little band pause, as if in meditation, before we started the 
climb upwards. We were full of the consciousness that this hill 
was hallowed by endless thousands of worshippers who trod it 
from the cradle of time. Always Gerizim was one of the holy 
hills of Palestine! On the slopes of this hill the Lord had 
decided to gather all the stones of His creation. So it seemed 
to us as we bruised our feet on them and stumbled and fell 
over them. Our first strength gave out and we rested. Instine- 
tively we turned to see how much ground we had covered. And 
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what a beautiful sight greeted us! Down there in the valley 
a thousand white roofs were shimmering in the moonlight. 
Without order or precision they lay there in the valley, shining 
almost like white diamonds against a dark velvet. Just before 
we reached the top, we rested and again we looked down at 
the beaming white roofs, which at such a distance seemed more 
unearthly than before, floating before our eyes in the rarefied 
air of the mountain. 

By this time we already heard voices, and presently two long- 
robed figures emerged. The taller one greeted us in Hebrew 
and English. I was startld to hear such fine English on Geri- 
zim, and I was even more surprised when [I later learned that 
it was acquired in Nablus. The other figure was apparently 
the assistant chairman of the reception committee, who knew 
his place and kept silent. Our chief host led the way to the 
mountain’s crest, where the tents of the Samaritans’ encamp- 
ment stood in neat array. Figures were seen around a fire, 
lights showed from a tent whence issued the strange, monotonous 
sound of worshippers. Our host showed us to his tent where 
we sat down upon the soft rug-draped couches, grateful for the 
respite after the fatiguing climb. 

Under the dim light, I took the opportunity of observing our 
host. He was tall and thin, with a magnificently carved head 
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SPECTATORS 


Dressed in their finest clothes, the women and their children view 

the ceremonies from a respectful distance. Like all women and chil- 

dren in the Near East, they are not permitted to take an important 
part in religious affairs. 


upon which was the tarbush, the headgear worn in the Near 
East. His Jong robes hung in folds around his body, which at 
every turn evinced its suppleness and fine lines. His hair, in 
observance of the ancient Levitical injunction for members of 
the priest-families, was uncut. It was tied in a braid thrust 
under and concealed by his tarbush. Presently other Samaritans 
gathered in the tent. Some were short and fat, scarcely discern- 
ible from the Arab felaheen. But most of them were distinctive 
by virtue of their delicately carved faces and heads and dreamy 
eyes. 

The Samaritan high priest, the chief of his tribe, was com- 
ing to welcome us. Upon his approach a way was made for 
him; the Samaritans respectively stood to one side as he 


entered. His demeanor was stately and 
grave, becoming his high position. Yet 
his welcome was warm and his smile 
kindly. He was dressed in long robes like 
the others, but his robes were finely tail- 
ored. The outside one was pure white, 
while the opening around his neck 
revealed that he wore a gray colored one 
beneath. His face was patriarchal, digni- 
fied by a snow-white beard, and crowned 
by the tarbush. All his garments, his 
words, his gestures bespoke the dignity of 
his high rank. He is Tawfik, the imme- 
diate successor as high priest to his uncle, 
Jacob son of Aaron, who died recently. 
The Samaritans know that they are an 
interesting people. Yet, though thousands 
of persons have come to visit them, they 
still retain a freshness which is a joy to 
meet in this tourist-ridden country. Those 
people around us; those who had been ex- 
ercising their lusty lungs in praying to 
their God, the children who cautiously 
peeped in at the door of the tent, these 
were the descendants of a once great peo- 
ple. The Samaritans fought off the as- 
saults of the Assyrian Kings; they were 
the allies of Alexander the Great; they 
harassed the Roman Legions and marched 
against the Crusaders. And now they have 


dwindled down to the smallest distinctive group of people in 
all the world, for only about two hundred remain, which is an 
increase of fifty above the census in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Three of their young men have broken the self-imposed 
exclusion of the group and have married three Jewesses, whose 
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THE SCROLL OF THE LAW 


The scroll of the law possessed by the 
Samaritans is said to date from the time 
of the Maccabees. Enshrined in a hand- 
wrought copper case, ornamented with 
silver, it is opened at a place where the 
letters have been kissed away by the lips 
of generations of pious Samaritans. 


children they proudly point to as future leaders of their tribe 
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AN ATTENTIVE CLASS 


for, I am assured, they will always remain 
Samaritans. Lordly and arrogant are these — 
people, for they are stubbornly mindful of 
their old heritage. They regard themselves 
as the only true bearers of the ancient Law 
of Israel. They reminded me of the old, 
weak, decadent scions of noble families I 
had seen in European cities whose estates 
and riches had long since been dissipated, 
yet who feed themselves upon a glory that 
is no more. How the mighty have fallen! 

We were shown rare books and manu- 
scripts of great age. The Samaritans pride 
themselves in the knowledge that they 
alone among all peoples have preserved 
the pattern of the sanctuary first built in 
the desert. Their scribes have worked it 
into that portion of the Book of Exodus 
which gives specifications for the sanctu- 
ary’s construction. A tradition exists 
among some travelers that the Samaritans 
preserve a scroll of the law written by the 
hand of Abisha, great-grandson of the first 
high priest, Aaron, the brother of Moses. 
We did not see that scroll, but we did see 
a scroll of the law allegedly dating from 
the Maccabean era, some twenty-two hun- 
dred years old. It was enshrined in a 
handsome copper case with ornamental 
work in silver, opened to a place where 


the letters had been kissed away by lips of the pious Samari- 
tan generations. Our host proved to be the scribe of the tribe. 
He offered for sale specimens of his beautiful writing of the 
old Samaritan script, which resembles Hebrew in many ways. 

The life of these people is miserable beyond words. 


They 


(Continued on page 44) 


iz Bate <i es 
American Colony, Jerusalem 


Only the most fortunate children among the poor Samaritans have an opportunity to acquire the rudiments of an education. Here is a teacher 
reading to his pupils who will later be called upon to repeat what they remember. This venerable method of teaching is necessary because books 
are scarce. In the background are latticed windows to guard the sacred precincts of the girls’ school from peering eyes. 
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THE GIANT FALLS 
OF BRITISH GUIANA 


A Pictorial Journey to, Kaieteur in 
the Heart of the Jungles 


Photographs by William Lavarre from Gendreau 


There are few spectacles in South America com- 
parable to the grandeur of the Kaieteur Falls in 
the dark jungles of British Guiana. cliding grace- 
fully over a sandstone tableland, the waters of the 
Potaro River drop for a distance of 822 feet into 
a deep ravine whose walls reach a height of a thou- 
sand feet or more. The Kaieteur Falls are nearly 
five times the height of Niagara, nearly four times 
higher than Iguassu in Brazil and more than twice 
as high as Victoria Falls on the Zambesi. In the 
rainy season the width of the falls is four hundred 
feet; in the dry season the width shrinks to less 
than half the maximum. No falls in the world of 
equal height exceed Kaieteur in its average flow of 
water. Kaieteur Falls were not discovered until 
1870 and since then comparatively few travelers 
have made the arduous trip up the Essequibo and 
Potaro Rivers to view the magnificent spectacle. 


RIVERMEN ON THE ESSEQUIBO 


It takes brawny boatmen, accustomed to fighting whirlpools and rapids, to row the river canoes i 

the interior of British Guiana. This powerful creu fighting its way up the Essequibo, British Guiar 

largest river, is made up of the descendants of slaves originally brought over from Africa to work 

rice and sugar plantations. Below is a picture of the same canoe swinging into the waters of the lov 

Essequibo, where navigation is comparatively easy. These canoes can carry ten thousand pounds 

cargo. The boat is steered by the combined efforts of the huge negro who stands in the bow and 
captain who holds the paddle in the stern. 


The jungles of British Guiana are rich in wild animal and bird life of all kinds. The bewhiskered creature at the upper left is the night monkey, 

a rare species seldom seen by hunters, which screams with the sudden intensity of a tortured woman. In the center the negro is holding a pet 

saki-winki monkey. At the right is the incarnation of laziness, a portrait of the moon-faced, idiotic looking sloth. The lower picture shows one 
of the most exotic jungle birds, the gaily-colored macaw. 


FAREWELL TO A BRAHMIN PRINCE 


Attending the Last Rites of a Wealthy Hindu—Ancient Ceremonials in a Modern Setting— 
The Clash Between the Old and the New 


By FRANK C. BANCROFT, JR. 


ICTURE YOURSELF at Banker Hill at a combined funeral 

service for Amy Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and three 

or four assorted Cabots and Lodges, and you may get some 
inkling of what the Rai Bahadur’s shradh ceremony was like. 
Only plan to spend four days there, to end up with a dip in the 
Charles, and to receive a new set of clothes when you get out. 
And do not forget that if you are shabby-genteel you are apt 
to be given a roadster or a neat little outboard motor. 

Held not long ago in Calcutta, the shradh in honor of Rai 
Bahadur Vehari Lal Mitra, carried through according to im- 
memorial Hindu rite, costing more than 60,000 Rupees, corres- 
ponding, at the normal rate of exchange, to $25,000, and, in 
view of the relative economic standards of India and America, 
to at least three times that much. 

One arrived by coincidence but stayed through interest, and 
staying meant more than half-a-week and an introduction into 
an aspect of Indian life not generally known to foreigners. 
Naturally, it was arresting to see full-sized elephants, horses, 
boats, palanquins, beds and many other things being given away 
as dinner favors to poor Brahmins, and it was fun to dip into 
the cool Ganges after walking through the streets of Calcutta 
behind the image of the departed Rai Bahadur. The details 
can be dealt with presently; but, in order to render them more 
intelligible, they should be preceded by a few words about the 
meaning of the shradh and about the family of the honored 
potentate. 

Although one usually associates ancestor-worship with China, 
the highest degree of veneration for forebears, and especially 
for one’s father, characterizes the East from Beirut to Tokyo 
—and in India this is expressed in the shradh. Of Vedic ori- 
gin, the shradh rests upon some very simple concepts which 
can hardly have been in the mind of Mr. A. Mitra, his rela- 
tives, guests, and beneficiaries during the present ceremony. Of 


these, one is that the soul in its post-mortal condition requires 
food at least annually, even as our custom of placing flowers 
on the grave originally arose out of a feeling that they would 
be physically pleasing to the dead. In the case of different 
castes, various methods of observing this duty are employed, 
but inasmuch as the Mitra family is Kshattriya (i.e., the tradi- 
tional warrior caste, immediately below the Brahmins), dis- 
cussion may be restricted to them. 

Immediately the father dies, the son goes into a period of 
mourning for one month. He must go barefoot and must cut 
neither his hair nor fingernails (similar to the Judaic tradi- 
tion). At the end of this time, to punctuate the period of 
grief, the shradh ceremony is held. Brahmins play two im- 
portant roles in it; it is they alone who can perform the proper 


_ pujahs (ceremonial observances) and it is likewise they who 


receive the lion’s share of the munificent beneficence which at- 
tends the ceremony. Although intense Brahmin veneration is 
post-Vedic, and led, in its most acute period to the Buddhist, 
Jain and other reforms, it has persisted for centuries and is 
only now finally beginning to lose its hold upon the Indian 
mind. 

According to the classic Brahminism, to serve and reverence 
a Brahmin is to serve and reverence God Himself, and natur- 
ally the interests of the departed soul were safeguarded by the 
most scrupulous observance. Westerners often make the mis- 
take of thinking that Brahmins have been traditionally a rich 
class. Quite on the contrary, worldly wealth is against the 
dharma (path of duty, inner nature) of Brahminism, the wealth 
residing in two other castes, the fighting and ruling Kshattriyas 
and the trading Vaisyas. Thus, at whatever ceremony the Brah- 
min performed the ritual observances which were his peroga- 
tive, he and his class came in for the subsidization without 
which they could not continue. Not one family in ten thousand 


THE LAST SAD OBSEQUIES 


In the center picture are two of the elephants given as 
favors to the guests at the funeral ceremonies of the Rai 
Bahadur. At the left one of the guests stands near the en- 
trance of the yard where the gifts are displayed. A wealthy 
Brahmin is seen departing in his motor at the right. 
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WITHIN THE TENT 


The guests at the ceremonies were entertained in a huge tent erected 
in the courtyard of the Rai Bahadur’s home. The serving of the 
special food for the guests is being superintended by the head- 
Brahmin in the center of the upper picture, and in the corner of the 
tent is the totem later planted in the Ganges. The center picture 
shows the portrait of the Rai Bahadur, garlanded and surrounded by 
hundreds of copies of the Bhagavad Gita and glistening brass pails 
to be used as presents. Below are other gifts—some of the eighteen 
beds done up with linen and mosquito nets and set off with silver 
pitchers, vases and washing bowls. 


would today combine the money and inclination to follow out 
the traditional shradh after the manner of the Mitras. And 
with an increasingly changing point of view, there will be less 
and less. ; 
The present worthy died at the age of seventy-six. His title, 
Rai Bahadur, is one conferred upon loyal Indian subjects by 
the Government for some work of outstanding public conse- 
quence. It was to be expected that one of this particular 
family of Mitras would some day be thus honored, for their 
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similarly given away as favors. 


relation with Government has been of long standing. But, to 
begin a little further back than the advent of Britain to India, 
Kali Mitra, in the tenth century, was an attendant at the court 
of King Adisura of Bengal. Twenty-ninth in descent from him, 
and great-great-grandfather of the late Rai Bahadur was Ut- 
taram Mitra, who laid the foundations of the family wealth in 
the eighteenth century by opening a lucrative trade with the 
East India Company in salt and piecegoods. 

His son (great-grandfather of the late Rai Bahadur) was a 
famous personage, known as Sadhu Gokul Mitra, because of 
his pious life. His versatility is attested by the fact that he 
not only built the Vaishnavite Temple of Madan Mohanji, which 
to this day nets Rs. 55,000 annually for the poor, but greatly 
extensified the trade with the East India Company. 

More wealth having accumulated under his father, the late 
Rai Bahadur was born with a whole mouthful of silver spoons, 
and received the best available education. Breaking away from 
the encumbrances of a joint family which had grown into more 
or less of a tribe, he took his share of the fortune and set out 
on his own. Today every store in Chandni Chauk, the prin- 
cipal cheap-shopping area of the city, belongs to his son, and 
the rent, which is collected daily, comes to over Rs. 1,000 
(about $325, normal rate of exchange). In addition, he became 
a large holder of agricultural land. 

But the Rai Bahadur was also a litterateur and philan- 
thropist. Immediately before his death he gave a handsome 
donation to Sir C. V. Raman, to help science students, and 
funded a trust which is to bring a large income annually in 
perpetuity for purposes of female higher education in Cal- 
cutta. A short list of his works may give some indication of 
the activity of his brain. Translated from Bengali, they are: 
“The Secret of Friendship,” “The Secret of Thought,” “The 
Secret of Divine Love,” “The Secret of Conversation,” “The 
Secret of Family Life,” “The Secret of Principles,” “The Se- 
cret of the Brahmin,” “The Secret of Foreigners,” “The Secret 
of Nature,” “The Secret of Peace,” “The Secret of Fellowship,” 
“The Secret of New Birth,” “The Secret of the Searcher after 
Truth,” “The Secret of Renunciation.” In addition, he wrote 
“Sedition or Progress” and “Obstruction or Progress.” 

It was early on a Wednesday, and I had been visiting the old 
joint family residence of a Brahmin friend, where eighty souls, 
a free Sanskrit school, a Sanskrit press, and a dispensary all 
pursue their destinies behind a single gate. The grandfather 
informed me of the shradh, and asked me if I would care to 
go along, an invitation readily accepted. Entering the gate of 
a huge courtyard, in the center of which stood a massive red- 
brick house, one was greeted by two immense elephants, later 
given to poor Brahmins (who of course took them around the 
corner and sold them for a handsome price). In front of the 
elephants stood a fine black horse, a boat and a palanquin, all 
Symbolically, the palanquin 
was intended to carry the soul of the departed to the Ganges, 
and the boat was for the soul to float away on its blessed 
waters. 

Behind the house stretched a tent large enough for a modest 
circus and the ground inside it was covered with sheeting. At 
the end, like a sort of altar, stood the picture of the late Rai 
Bahadur, handsomely garlanded, and skirted by hundreds of 
copies of the Bhagavad Gita and as many glistening brass pails, 
all to go to Brahmins. And fringing the circumference of the 
room were eighteen luxurious beds, completely done out in 
linen and mosquito-net (presumably post-Vedic!) and set off 
by silver pitchers, vases and washing-bowls. These likewise 
were to be presented to the guests. 

Immediately in front of the portrait sat a band of musicians, 
their leader decorated with enough gold medals to redeem the 
American banking situation, and generously giving number 
after number for the enjoyment of the family friends who had 
gathered. And what friends! Maharajahs, Rai Bahadurs, univer- 
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sity vice - chancellors, 
high - court justices — 
all were there and in 
plenty. And a little 
cherub, whose duty it 
was to keep everyone 
in cigarettes and ci- 
gars, whisked busily 
about from group to 
group. Corresponding 
to the end of Lent, 
everyone was in that 
combined mood of 
relief and reverence 
which characterizes 
Easter. 

As was to be ex- 
pected, no other Euro- 
peans were present, 
but the son’s reception 
was of the warmest. 
After the performance 
of his filial pujah, a 
most intricate and lengthy process, he insisted upon bringing 
one food and serving it with his own hands. At first reluctant 
to dance about snapping pictures, his and his family’s unfailing 
and unfeigned kindness at length put me completely at ease, 
and I snapped the little shutter to my heart’s content. 

And thus it went on for four days. There were feasts for 
Brahmins and the outcaste poor; gifts were awarded to the 
neediest and most deserving priests; mantras were chanted. 
But the last day was most interesting. Having been called 
away for an hour or so, I was looking on Circular Road for 
the procession which was to take a wooden image of the father 
down to the Ganges. Riding along on a bus, I at length saw 
a crowd of paupers picking up copper coins and rice, and 
knew that all was well. A little group of musicians (humbler 


THE RAI BAHADUR’S HOME 
A massive red brick home in the most pretentious Anglo-Indian style was an incongruous 
setting for a ceremonial based on the most venerable traditions of Brahminism. For 


four days relatives, friends and the needy poor gathered for feasting and the presentation 
of gifts and alms. 


ones than his of the 
decorated chest) went 
ahead; immediately 
behind came __ those 
scattering largesse; 
then the image, carried 
alternately by the rela- 
tives and by servants 
of the house, and last 
the little covey of cars 
in which the family 
rode most of the way. 
Quick to spy me, Mr. 
Mitra insisted on my 
coming in his car, and 
I learned only later 
that this part of the 
ceremony was intend- 
ed exclusively for rela- 
tives. Going first to 
the family temple, the 
image was placed for 
a moment in the sa- 
cred precincts of the roomy edifice erected by his grandfather. 
From there it was only a few steps to the Ganges and the burn- 
ing ghat in which the Rai had been cremated a month before. 

Immediately the cousins, uncles, and other relatives took to 
digging a hole, into which the post was duly installed. Next 
came the cutting off of the nose, an expedient which prevents 
someone from stealing the image and using it in honor of his 
father. After walking round the upright post several times, 
and saying some prayers, the ceremonies were over, and all 
prepared for a dip into the Ganges. Having no bathing-suit 
along, and realizing that it was a little unusual for a foreigner 
to wade off into the Ganges in the middle of Calcutta and in 
his undies, at first I hesitated. But a combination of heat, 


(Continued on page 47) 


SOME OF THE YOUNGER GUESTS 


Many youngsters were present at the shradh ceremony to do honor to the memory of the Rai Bahadur. é The youngster in the center whisked 
about busily from group to group passing cigars and cigarettes. At the right and left are typical Brahmin boys and girls. 
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BACCHIC PILGRIMAGE 


By CHARLES LAYNG 


EFORE the time of Christ, the Romans were accustomed 
to enter the valley of the Mosel through the enormous 
Porta Nigra they had built in Trier. Some thousands of 

years later, I passed through the still-standing Porta Nigra with 
an aim similar to that which had actuated the Romans—to 
drink the wine, at grape harvest time, of the vineyards that 
cling to the hilly, castle-erowned banks of the river. 
Everywhere I had previously sampled Mosel, the knowers of 
wine had informed me, with much head-wagging, that exported 
Mosel was good, but, ah—the little wines of the Mosel Valley 
itself! There, said the experts, among the little wines that 
are never shipped, there one will find sheerest ecstasy. As it 
turned out, the experts were eminently correct. Go through 
the Porta Nigra, follow the promenade, turn right after a few 
blocks, and you are on the banks of the Mosel, that lovely 
stream that one would imagine flows wine instead of water. 
At Trier itself, one may obtain all of the better known brands 
of Mosel, but I was for being thorough, and, sometimes by the 


narrow-gauge railway that bears out Mae West’s dictum that 
the curve is the loveliest distance between two points, and, at 
other times, on my own two sturdy if occasionally wobbly legs, 
I followed the dictates of my palate for three weeks down the 
Mosel from Trier to the Rhine, and, in that time, if I missed 
a single weinhaus, I tender it my humblest apologies, for the 
oversight was not intentional, 

In the greenish-golden glow of the Mosel wine, in its’ palat- 
able tartness, are contained the history of two thousand years 
of castles, of marching men and of romance. Almost as soon 
as there were drinking songs, the excellenee of the Mosel wine 
began to be celebrated. There is still extant an old French 
drinking song from about the year 1200 celebrating Mosel wines, 
and the wines of Piesport and Trier were highly recommended 
by no less a personage than King Philip II. 

Everywhere I went there were festivals to celebrate the ripen- 
ing of the grape. Masked figures in dances old in Roman days 
flitted before me in a vinous haze, as I proceeded slowly down 


Paul Wolff 


IN THE MOSEL V ALLEY 


Some of the finest vineyards in Germany clothe the hillsides of the Mosel Valley which is less spectacular but no less beautiful than the valley of 
the Rhine. Here on the curving bank of the Mosel is a typical village of wine growers surrounded by its vineyards. 
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VINTAGERS AT WORK 


In autumn the vineyards of the Mosel Valley are filled with vintagers who work from morning until night gathering the precious grapes. The vine is 
the master of life in these regions which have been famous for their wines since the days of the Romans. 


the valley, sampling as I went. Traben-Trarbach, Enkirch, 
Erden, Uerzig, Zell, Cochem, Zeltingen, Graach, Bernkastel, 
Cues and Lieser, gorgeous villages nestling under castle-crowned 
hills, into which poured the golden harvest of those gentle 
slopes, and where, on medieval streets, the wine growers cele- 
brated the harvest. Names of wines, as velvety and smooth as 
the beverages themselves, remain with me—the Black Cat and 
the Schwarzer Herrgott of Zell, the Uerziger, the Schwarzlay, 
the Erdener Treppchen, gleaned from a vineyard so high and 
steep that it can only be reached by a small and narrow flight 
of steps, the lordly Schlossberg wine of Zeltingen, and, of course, 
the inimitable Bernkastler Doktor. 

It had been my intention to confine myself to the valley 
of the Mosel. Urgent business was calling me elsewhere, far 
from these hills laden with grapes, but, once started on my 
vinous pilgrimage, the urgent business seemed materially less 
pressing. There were other valleys to be investigated, other 
weinhaeuser to be sought out, other vintages*to sample, partic- 
ularly along the Rhine, where the minnesingers’ have immor- 


talized the grape and the fermented juice thereof in stately 
passages. 

How can one explain the aroma, the fragrance, the ineffable 
charm of the Steinberger or the Johannisberger, one first minted 
from the precious grape by Cistercian, the other by Benedic- 
tine monks, a thousand years ago. Archbishop Ruthart of 
Mainz, who lived in those days, may have done many holy 
works, history fails to say, but what greater laurels could history 
place upon his brow than to hail him as the originator of the 
Johannisberger? Add the names of Rauenthaler and of Ruede- 
sheimer for a quartet of superlative excellence, not forgetting 
the lesser known but superlative Geisenheim, Winkel, Erbach, 
Eltville, Kiedrich, Oestrich, Hochheim—from whence our word 
“hock” springs—Rosenheim, Oppenheim, Liebfraumilch from 
Worms, Rehbach, Gloeck, and Laubenheim. 

With gay cameraderie, engendered perhaps by weeks of in- 
dulgence in the fairest product of the country, I wandered into 
the cloistered seclusion of many an old monastery to sample 
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SWITZERLAND'S 


KINGDOM OF 


WINTER SPORTS 


Perren-Barberini and A. Kloppenstéi 


For sheer excitement and exhilaration there is no winter sport to equal 

skiing. Here, in the Bernese Oberland, a skier is caught in the midst of 

a daring jump. In the upper left is a picture of the little town of Zermatt, 

center of Alpinism, mountaineering and winter sport. The Matterhorn is 
seen in the distance. 
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TRAIL BLAZING IN TH 
SNOW 


Oftentimes when skiers ¢ 
descending a smooth mot 
tainside they attain a sp 
of forty miles an 
When traveling swiftly 
skier must be able to di 
nose the snow and to f 
see changes in texture 
in speed which can be ¢ 
teracted only by swift 
accurate readjustments — 
balance. The quartet at 
left are tracing new té 
above Andermatt. On 
opposite page is a view 
the skiing field above Ar 
in the Grisons. — 


Emile Goetz and C. B 


THE BOY DANCERS OF UZBEKISTAN 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


oer 
THE NATIONAL DANCE 


The art of the dance is still preserved in Uzbekistan. This young 
dancer is executing the difficult movements of the “raks,” a favorite 
national dance, in which he holds two full cups of tea in his hands. 


HE Central Asiatic Republic of Uzbekistan lies in that por- 

tion of the map where Afghanistan curves toward China. 

Before the Communist revolution, the cult of boy dancers 
permitted any handsome young man skilled in the subtle steps 
of the dance to achieve the kind of fame that in the West at- 
tends a Greta Garbo or a Clark Gable. From Ferghana to Bok- 
hara, from Osh to Samarkand the great boy dancers, before 
Stalin came, were known and loved by the men who crowded 
the tea houses and dance fairs to see them perform. 

As in the orthodox theaters of China and Japan, so in Central 
Asia formerly only men took part in public performances of 
any sort. No women were allowed to act or dance. Nor did the 
men in Uzbekistan ever take women to public spectacles. 
Woman’s place was very much in the home—locked up. 

Those boys who danced as women put on wigs and dresses 
and cultivated the delicate gestures of rhythmic pantomime. 
Some became great artists, but many were only common enter- 
tainers in tea houses, the centers of masculine life in Central 
Asia—particularly in Uzbekistan, where the chai-khanna is as 
common as a soda fountain in America. 

To these tea houses only men came. 


In sunny weather they 
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sat outside on raised platforms squatting on soft Oriental rugs 
from Merv or Bokhara, little bowls of tea in front of them 
and gourds of powdered tobacco in their laps. Their padded 
gowns, their turbans and their bright round caps were gay 
against the mud walls of the chai-khanna as they sat on the 
shaded platforms, a bit removed from the dust of the road 
and the passing camels and asses. 

At night, long-necked instruments with one or two strings 
and the hashnigh, a kind of: double flute, would send up their 
curiously wailing music. The boy dancers would be there shak- 
ing curly black heads in the courtyard, stamping out their 
patterned rhythms. Allah and the Prophet forbade the drink- 
ing of wines and liquors, but on nights of revelry the tea bowls 
did not always contain tea. Through the dark streets in these 
Oriental cities, shouts of merriment would echo from the fre- 
quent pools of light that were the tea houses. 

I learned most about the boy dancers from Achmedjean Aca- 
Uzmozaif, to whom I was introduced in Tashkent by that amaz- 
ing woman, Tamara Khanum, leading dancer of the Uzbek 
National Theater. Aca-Uzmozaif is an old man of great gentle- 
ness and fine musicianship. His memories go back far beyond 
the recent Bolshevik revolution, back to the days when both 
the British and the Russians were seeking control of that vast 
territory east of the Caspian—and he was a flute player for the 
wedding feasts of the rich beys. Now he is an honored mem- 
ber of the National Orchestra of the Uzbek Republic and one 
of the finest makers of reed instruments in all Soviet Asia. 

Seated with tea and cakes and candy in the modern home 
of Tamara Khanum, with chairs and tables instead of rugs 
and cushions on the floor, Aca-Uzmozaif told me about the boy 
dancers of the past. None of the younger members of the present 
theater, Soviet educated boys and girls, would talk with me 
about this particular phase of the old native life. Even those 
men who once were boy dancers before the revolution would 
not speak of it. They knew it was something visitors from the 
West might not approve of, or understand. Besides, the young 
people were full of the present, full of excitement about the 
Second Five Year Plan and the latest plays from Moscow on 
the triumphs of Communism that were being translated for 
their native theater. Not that Aca-Uzmozaif was uninterested 
in these things—but he remembered the past, too, and spoke 
of it. 

Through an interpreter, (a member of the former Russian 
nobility at Tashkent) he told me about the great dance fairs 
that used to be held years ago throughout Uzbekistan. To 
those fairs the rich beys came from mountains and desert to 
buy the boy dancers, or employ them as semi-permanent en- 
tertainers in the great walled gardens of their remote estates. 

At those widely heralded dance fairs, great crowds of men 
would gather in their robes and bright sashes, turbans and 
round little caps, their gourds of tobacco tasseled to their waists. 
They squatted or stood, their yellow-brown faces in a tight 
packed circle, about a vast cleared space in the open air. 
(Tamara Khanum had an old photograph of such a fair in one 
of her albums.) There would be an orchestra of strings, flutes, 
and drums to play the traditional tunes. The sun would blaze 
down. The dust would fly. 

From the four corners of Uzbekistan, all the boy dancers, 
bacha, who were free and could travel and knew about it would 
come to perform. They would put on their wigs with the girl- 
ish curls, their silken robes and bright boots. Then each one 
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in turn would begin to circle to the music in the vast outdoor 
space, recreating in his own way the patterned movements, the 
delicate turnings of the head and wrists, that characterize the 
Uzbek dance. The huge.male audience would shout their ap- 
proval as each especially beautiful traditional movement re- 
vealed itself anew expertly developed by the boy in the dusty 
ring. 

Aca-Uzmozaif told me of one very famous boy dancer called 
Ata Haja whom he had once seen circle an enormous area 
three times repeating with each step the intricate and delicate 
pattern of a difficult traditional movement, repeating it so beau- 
tifully that the four thousand onlookers at the fair broke into 
roar after roar of shouts and cheers. 

About these dances there was nothing vulgar or uncouth. 
They were ancient gestured rhythms and plastic pantomimes 
moulded.into traditional patterns, handed down by generations 
of dance-makers out of the past. The spectators knew the move- 
ments of many of them by heart, and loved them for their 
beauty. To Western eyes nothing would have seemed unduly 
strange—except that the dancers with their long curls, smiling 
and beckoning with their eyes, were boys, not girls. 

As each boy finished dancing, he would leave the circle and 
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go with his father or guardian to bargain with the merchants, 
the beys and the tea house proprietors. Only the very rich 
beys could secure for themselves the services of a great dancer 
like Ata Haja. Only the rich, anyway, were able to maintain 
on a grand scale the use of numerous boy dancers for the en- 
tertainment of themselves and their male guests and, at the 
same time, to keep the large harems that went with position 
in the East. 

The less expert of the dancing boys at the festivals, finding 
no favor in the sight of the wealthy, would have to pass their 
time performing in the roadside tea houses until another dance 
fair came around. But the lucky ones who secured a good mas- 
ter would be well cared for. They would dance before his 
company in luxurious courtyards with music and fountains and 
silken rugs and food aplenty, and would no longer have to go 
about the land from tea house to tea house, dance fair to dance 
fair. 

All this, however, was yesterday—fifteen years ago, twenty, 
thirty; then on back into the past, far, far back into the past 
as long as man can remember. Suddenly, one year there were 
no more dance fairs, there were no more boys in the tea houses! 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Formerly the art of the dance in Uzbekistan was practiced exclusively by boys for the entertainment of rich beys and the masculine audiences 

of the tea houses. Today dancing is performed by men and women alike and women are no longer excluded from the audience. Here at one of the 

festivals in Uzbekistan a boy and girl dancer are giving the tea dance. The musicians are seated in the background with their stringed instru- 
ments, their flutes and their drums. 


Man-made “rain,” produced by portable pipes and sprinklers, is far more efficient than the old-fashioned irrigation ditch, 


SPRINKLERS IN OPERATION 


equally and at exactly the amount desired. 


Water is distributed 


MAKING ARTIFICIAL RAIN IN THE SOUTHWEST 


HE states of California, Colorado and Arizona—and per- 
haps the northwestern section of the Republic of Mexico 


—expect to supply a man- 
directed rain at ordered in- 
tervals to a vast empire of 
agriculture and beauty, Ex- 
perts believe the work now 
in progress may lead to the 
development of tropical para- 
dises around the world. Large 
areas in California have been 
set aside for experimentation. 
Formidable technical prob- 
lems surrounding the handling 
of masses of water and _ its 
even distribution so as not to 
gut the land are being solved 
slowly and surely. 

The extreme labor involved 
in digging, repairing and main- 
taining many thousands of 
miles of irrigation ditches has 
always been accepted as one of 
the necessary human sacrifices 
in order that a verdant agri- 
culture might exist in arid re- 
gions. 

Now on the horizon is the 
promise that all this may go 
into the limbo of forgotten 
fashion. Instead, small crews 
of men with a few hand tools 
may take a motor -truck out 
along a main pipe line, lay a 
few dozen lengths of light, 
portable pipe and connect it 
up to main water lines. After 
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By G. K. SPENCER 


Artificial rain is bringing beauty and fertility to many parts of the 

southwest, which were formerly barren regions. Here is one of the 

California citrus groves where man-made “rain” has been used 
successfully. 


portable water towers and sprinklers have been adjusted 
an engineer steps to a valve and opens it to the desired 


water pressure. The “rain” 
falls until the amount of water 
prescribed by the young agri- 
cultural engineer—who may 
be from any one of the Uni- 
versities of California, Arizona 
or Colorado—has been laid on 
the land. Permanent, instead 
of portable, systems may be in- 
stalled if necessary. 

The “rain” may be laid at 
night, if desired. And it falls 
at the rate of approximately a 
quarter-inch an hour, its dis- 
tribution being effected by 
sprinklers fitted with newly 
perfected turbos which are the 
last word in scientific handling 
of water at lower pressures, 
and which are actuated by the 
flow of water itself. There is 
no expense other than that for 
cheap pumps where the pres- 
sures from the dams will not 
entirely suffice. 

Before going into actual use, 
the turbo sprinklers must be 
tested on proving ranges until 
they fill lines of test tubes, 
stationed at graduated inter- 
vals, with an equal volume of 
water in all the tubes. This 
insures perfectly even “rain- 
fall” out in the groves and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


Many of our members have found a 
happy answer to that question which 
comes to perplex us all in the month of 
December. In giving their friends a mem- 
bership in the Club as a Christmas gift, 
they give a present which provides 
pleasure throughout twelve months of 
the year and brings as well the service 
which the Club offers to all its members. 
Those members who wish to give a mem- 
bership in the Club as a Christmas pres- 
ent may receive applications for this pur- 
pose by writing to the Secretary. 


YOUR WINTER TRIP 


This year the weather prophets are 
again predicting a severe winter. For 
those members who are considering an 
escape from the rigors of cold weather, 
the Service Department is prepared to of- 
fer an abundance of helpful information. 
We have on hand a great variety of book- 
lets dealing with tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal regions. In these booklets, which are 
listed below, many delightful suggestions 
and useful facts will be found. If any of 
these booklets will be of help to you in 
planning your winter trip, do not hesitate 
to let the Service Department know. 
However, members are asked to remem- 
ber that our supply is limited and they 
are therefore requested to write only for 
those booklets which they actually plan 
to use. 


Atlantic City. 


CALIFORNIA 
California Calls You. 
California Picture Book. 
California for the Tourist. 
Southern California by Trolley. 
Lake Tahoe. 
Los Angeles Today. 
Los Angeles, What to See and How to See It. 
San Francisco. 
Sacramento. = 
Romance of California. 
California’s Resort Wonderland. 
San Diego. 


HAWAII 


The Story of Hawaii. 
Hawaii National Park. 


_ THE SOUTHWEST 
Arizona. 
New Mexico. 
Texas. 


THE SOUTH 


Land of the Sky—Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Florida. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Pinehurst, N. C. 

Camden, S. C. 

The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 

Subterranean Wonders—Mammoth Cave, Colos- 
sal Cavern, Kentucky. 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Virginia Hot Springs. 

Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Virginia. 

Natural Bridge, Virginia. 

Chattanooga, Scenic, Historic 
Center of the South. 

Bermuda—Jamaica—Mexico. 


and_ Industrial 


WINTER CRUISES 
South Sea Islands. 
Around The World. 
Mediterranean—Egypt—Holy Land. 
Mediterranean—African. 
Mediterranean—African—South American. 
West Indies. 

WINTFR SPORTS 

Quebec. 


Switzerland. 


MOTORING FROM THE MIDWEST 
TO FLORIDA 


By Henry MacNatr, Motor Tours Division 


Whereas New York and vicinity have 
a score of well-paved routes to Florida, 
Chicago has really but one direct all- 
paved route. That route is U. S. 41 which 
traverses the tropical shores of the Gulf 
to Fort Myers and connects there with 
U. S. 94, (The Tamiami Trail) to Miami, 
the most charming spot in all of Florida, 
and the most popular, as witness the re- 
cent hegira of the Ex-Service men to a 
gathering in that city. It is conservatively 
estimated that no less than 50,000 of these 
veterans made their way to Florida by 
motor car, or about one-half of the en- 
tire number who attended. 

Late comers chose the airplane as a 
means of transportation, landing at Mi- 
ami’s new International (Pan American) 
airport, the world’s largest and _ finest 
marine air terminal. This $250,000 
building will prove of great interest to 
the air-minded, and guides are at hand to 
explain the operation of the various types 
of super-ships such as the new Brazilian 
clipper which is used on voyages to the 
West Indies and to Central and South 
America. 

The route to Florida from Chicago runs 
from Eastern Chicago along the West- 
ern boundary of Indiana past Turkey 
Run State Park, through Terre Haute, 
Vincennes and Evansville, where the 
Ohio River is crossed into Kentucky at 
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Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


Henderson. Here a short detour to Pa- 
ducah, the old home of Irvin S. Cobb, 
may be made with a return to Hopkins- 
ville on the regular route. From Hop- 
kinsville the route divides, Route 41E be- 
ing all paved to Nashville. Then we 
continue southeast into the Cumberland 
Mountains whose crowning glory is at 
Moccasin Bend, near Chattanooga on 
the Tennessee River, with a splendid re- 
sort hotel atop Signal Mountain just nine 
miles over a fine scenic highway from the 
center of Chattanooga. 

From Chattanooga the route passes in- 
to Georgia and soon reaches Atlanta with 
its many schools and manufactures. The 
motorist will be anxious to see the fa- 
mous Stone Mountain which is less than 
an hour away. On its granite face is be- 
ing carved a Confederate Memorial com- 
memorating the civil war deeds of Lee, 
Jackson and Davis. 

The route continues to Macon, turning 
right for Valdosta and crossing into Flor- 
ida at Jennings and continuing through 
Ocala to Tampa. Here it is but a short 
side trip over the famous Gandy Bridge 
to Saint Petersburg with numerous ex- 
cellent hotels. Continuing south on U. S. 
41 we pass through Bradenton and Fort 
Myer, both well-known resorts, to Collier 
City where the road swings left across 
the famous Everglades to Coral Gables 
and Miami. From here one may continue 
on U. S. 1 down over the “Keys,” to Key 
West and there take steamer for Havana 
which has recently abolished the tour- 
ist tax, and simplified the formalities of 
entry so that tourists should come again 
in larger numbers than ever. 

Members may secure further details 
by writing to the Motor Tours Division. 
Maps of the six states traversed, all re- 
cently marked to show road conditions, 
together with railroad and airship time- 
tables may also be secured. 


HIGHWAYS IN THE ORIENT 


Even so remote a country as China is 
awakening to the necessity and advan- 
tages of highway transportation. In the 
province of Shantung 2,580 miles of pro- 
vincial roads and 6,600 miles of district 
roads have been constructed or are un- 
der construction. There are 280 busses 
operating over these roads from which 
the government derives an annual rev- 
enue of over a million dollars. 
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S. S. COAMO 


Lys. N. Y. Dec. 21, 5 P. M. 
Returns Jan. 1, A. M. 


E in the sub-tropics for Christmas—be 

home New Year’s Day! Celebrate on a 
glorious cruise-holiday .. . with shore visits 
at fiesta time in San Juan, Puerto Rico and 
Santo Domingo City, Dominican Republic. 
Fare embraces three thrilling motor trips on 
both exotic islands, including the famous 
all-day Loop Trip through the mountains of 
Puerto Rico, also dinner dance at the smart 
Condado Hotel. Maintenance aboard steamer 
for entire cruise. 


INCLUDING 
ALL EXPENSES 


WINTER CRUISES 
—Sailings every Thursday 
on the “Borinquen” or 
“Coamo”, 11 days, in- 
cluding all expenses, $110 
min, 


For illustrated literature and full particulars apply to your own tourist agent or Cruise 
Dept., Porto Rico Line, ft. of Wall St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 


Doro Rico LINE 


Oe pxprcr certain things in a fine hotel. You get 
all these of course at the Pancoast. Yet there’s an added 


touch, a personal interest—the atmosphere of a private 


house party on a luxurious estate. Q Located directly on 
the ocean in the eaclusive North Beach residential sec- 
tion, the hotel is secluded without being isolated. With 
its own private bathing beach and Cabafia Club it is 


away from the crowd, yet when you are in the mood, all 


the gay amusements and sports centers are conveniently 


nearby. 


| Guests acquire the Pancoast habit. Attracted 


by excellent cuisine, thoughtful service and home-like 


environment, they come here year after year. Invariably, 
they are the kind of friends you would choose for your- 
self. QAs usual, early reservations are ca We 


suggest that you wire or write today. 


Ba PANCOAST = 


Open all year, American Plan in ne inter, European in Summer 


ArtHuR Pancoast, President 
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Norman Pancoast, Manager 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF ROSES 


(Continued from page 21) 


Gora range narrow in or draw apart. 
We passed through innumerable gar- 
dens in full bloom and stopped in the 
town of Kalofer, the birthplace of yet 
another Bulgarian genius. Kalofer is a 
very quaint town. I do not believe there 
has been a change in it since Christo 
Boteff was born here more than 
three-quarters of a century ago. Above 
the mud-plastered and _ thatched 
houses rise the sad cupolas of several 
old churches, the pale blue plaster 
on their walls cracked and fissured. 
Foaming down from the wooded 
mountain, a small river ripples 
through the town wrathfully and di- 
vides it into two sections, coupled by 
a lame wooden bridge at a place 
where the river forms a sort of falls, 
and where houses and trees almost 
crowd the water out of its rocky bed. 
At the eastern end of the bridge is 
the town’s wine-shop. In front of it, 
on the benches, was the usual bouquet 
of town loafers drinking the amber- 
hued slivovitsa and reiterating the 
fact, perhaps for the thousandth time, 
that Christo Boteff was neither a so- 
cialist, a patriot, nor a merchant, that 
he was first and last a Kaloferian. To 
few men have the fates ascribed the 
hsnor to become the idols of all the 
people of a nation. Christo Boteff, 
born in this quaint old town of Kalo- 
fer in the skirts of the Balkan Moun- 
tains, was one of them. Radicals and 
conservatives, dull merchants and 
temperamental Bohemians try to 
prove that BotetE was one of them. 
He is the official patron of the Bul- 
garian students. Thousands of young 
men ang women make annual pil- 
grimages to the place near Vratza, 
where Boteff was killed during that 
unhappy April Insurrection which is 
the subject of Vazoff’s “Under the 
Yoke.” Leading his band from Ru- 
mania, Boteff came to the northern 
bank of the Danube and comman- 
deered an Austrian vessel to trans- 
port him and his rebels to the oppo- 
site, the Bulgarian bank of the river. 
“These are Bulgarian revolutionists,” 
he said to the captain of the Radet- 
zky, “and I am their captain.” 

Boteff took his band across the 
river into Bulgaria to rouse the dor- 
mant rayah to throw off the heavy 
Turkish yoke. He went from village 
to village, awaking the populace. He 
was then twenty-eight years of age. 
A bearded Circassian aimed the fatal 
bullet that pierced the poet’s fore- 
head. Boteff sang of freedom and 
died fighting for it. He left but 
twenty poems, yet half of them are 
enough to raise him high above any 
Bulgarian poet that followed him. 
All his verse is a protest against 
bondage, a mighty cry for freedom. 
His ideas transcend the narrow 
bounds of nationalism and embrace 
the cause of the oppressed throughout 
the world. He defies a god _ that 
anoints kings and patriarchs and that 
teaches the slave to be patient and to 
pray. One god alone he acknowledges, 
the god in himself, in his own heart 
end soul, the god of reason of revolt 
and freedom. 

Kazanluk is the largest town in 
the valley and was at one time the 
center of the distilling industry. It is 
in Kazanluk that the red damask 
rose was first introduced for the pur- 
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pose of industrial exploitation. There 
are two stories regarding the manner 
in which this was done. One opinion 
claims that the Turks brought the oil- 
yielding rose from Tunis; the other 
that a dervish brought it from India 
together with the necessary outfit for 
the distillation. Jt is certain that this 
happened about two hundred and 
thirty years ago. From Kazanluk the 
cultivation of the rose spread west- 
ward, across Kalofer and into the val- 
ley of the river Strema. There, after 
much wandering, the damask rose 
found its ideal home, a happy com- 
bination of climate and soil for its 
ideal thriving. The soil in the valley 
is alluvial, mixed with gravel, clay 
and sand, and hence loose enough to 
permit of a deep vine root and to 
allow the excess water to filter 
through. The climate is actually dry 
and continental, but during the bloom- 
ing of the roses there are abundant 
rains as if sent down from the heavens 
for this special purpose. From both 
mountains which flank the valley de- 
scend many rapid streams, which, 
when coupled with the thick foliage, 
provide the right moisture for soil 
and air. One might say that the cli- 
matic and soil conditions in this pic- 
turesque little valley are a mystery, 
for it is hard to analyze them and 
describe them fully. There are other 
places with somewhat similar soil and 
climate but the efforts to establish rose 
plantations elsewhere have met with 
failure. It seems that Bulgaria has 


a monopoly on nature so far as the 


successful and profitable cultivation 
of the oil-yielding rose is concerned. 

Although the history of the rose 
itself is very old, it is not definitely 
known just when and where the rose 
was first utilized for industrial pur- 
poses. The rose has been a favorite 
flower throughout the ages. There is 
abundant evidence of this in religion, 
in literature and in primitive art. In 
mythology there are fantastic supposi- 
tions concerning the origin of the 
rose. One is that the rose was born 
simultaneously with Venus. When the 
waves brought to the shore the god- 
dess of beauty, together with her they 
cast off the seeds of the rose, which 
instantly took root and grew into 
bushes covered with flowers. The first 
air which Venus breathed after her 
birth was thus perfumed with the 
odor of the rose. 

Horace, Ovid, Virgil and _ other 
Latin poets elevate the rose as the 
emblem of beauty. We all know how 
in times of orgies and triumphal pro- 
cessions the Romans blanketed the 
streets of Rome with rose petals. 
Cleopatra once covered her dining 
hall with living roses to the depth of 
a cubit, and Nero used to spend for- 
tunes for roses with which to decorate 
the heads of his guests at his ban- 
quets. Both the Greeks and the 
Romans used the scent of the rose 
as a cure, especially for hangovers 
after heavy drinking. In the poetry 
of some Eastern peoples it is said 
that the rose originally had no thorns 
and that thorns appeared on it after 
the birth of Arimana, the god of evil. 
Some religious scripts say that the 
rose-bush became covered with thorns 
when the people became corrupted. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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RIO DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES and TRINIDAD, northbound 
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MUNSON S. 


This winter—sail to glorious South America, fast becoming the new mecca for ACC 


those who seek pleasant climes. South America—where summer blooms in January! 


HEN you go—be sure to go “the 

Munson way”. The 21,000-ton liners 
Pan America, Western World, American 
Legion and Southern Cross, largest and fast- 
est in the service, have only recently been 
refurbished. You'll delight in these ships 
—they’re so spic-and-span, so attractive, 
so wonderfully comfortable. They were 
reconditioned and redecorated with one 
object in mind—to make your trip even 


more enjoyable. And we know that object 
has been achieved! 

You'll find long, broad decks for rest 
and for play. Large, comfortable, taste- 
fully decorated public rooms for that rub- 
ber of bridge or a bit of peaceful reading. 
Fine big dining salons with food and 
service that will more than please you! 
And your own spacious cabin will be owt- 
side and airy, with comfortable beds. 


Outdoor swimming pool. Moves. Entertainment. Fortnightly sailings 


All sailings from Pier 64, North River, New York. For information see your local agent. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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. JAMES 


_ BORINGS 
10" 


annual 


“Cruise 


PEBseNATLY directed by James Boring. 
30 ports in 22 countries and islands, 3 
continents. During this glorious trip your 
home is the luxurious Cunard Liner 


S.S. SAMARIA 


60 days 


all first class 


°*525 up 


side trips SAILS FROM NEW YORK FEBRUARY 2ND 
Brena! in co-operation with 

CUNARD WHITE STAR, Ltd. 

CNAU DARE ee 

CRUISES © - Gil nicest ane eip to Meads cChieedore 


islands, 2 Greek islands never before included in 
a cruise from America. In all, 53 world re- 
nowned cities and scenes. Stop-over privilege with 
first class return on de luxe liners. 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 


New York: 642 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


or your local agent 


Come South / 
Come to Florida! 
Come to St.Petersburg! 


The sunny skies, 

the palm - fringed 
shores and the happy 
playgrounds of Florida 

are calling you. Plan 
now to come—and 
come early —for a long 
and delightful vacation. 
More than 150,000 people 
enjoyed winter vacations in 
St. Petersburg last year—and 
they had the time of their 
lives... . All kinds of summer 
sport all year. Entertainment for 
every taste. Accommodations aplenty. 
Moderate living costs: For booklet write 


Around the world 
both Eastbound and 
Westbound. 

Around the Pacific 
via South Sea Islands. 
Around South Amer- 
ica via the Lakes of 
the Andes. 


A. R. DEADERICK, Secretary, Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Q-PETERSBU RG 


FLORIDA 


The Sunshine City 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF ROSES 


(Continued from page 41) 


According to Sanscrit sources the 
Indians originated the idea of extract- 
ing the oil from the rose by the proc- 
ess of distillation, but a Persian 
legend narrates that the rose oil was 
discovered accidentally by the fabu- 
lously wealthy princess Nur-Djihan. 
On her wedding day the princess or- 
dered that the fountains in her gar- 
den be filled with rose-water instead 
of ordinary water. (Rose-water— 
that is, water in which roses have 
been boiled—was valued in the East 
long before rose oil was discovered. 
One Ibu Khaldun tells how in the 
reign of Calip Mamoun, in the tenth 


THE WRATH 


century, the province of Farzistan, 
Persia, had to pay an annual tribute 
of 30,000 bottles of rose-water to the 
treasury of Bagdad.) While the prin- 
cess Nur-Djihan was walking through 
the garden with her young mate she 
noted how over the surface of the 
water floated brilliant amber-colored 
specks, which upon examination 
proved to be strongly scented. This 
was fat, or oil of the rose, and this 
concentrated perfume the princess 
named Attah Djihan-Gir, in honor of 
her spouse. Hence our English word 
attar, which means the essence of a 
flower, especially of the damask rose. 


OF VULCAN 


(Continued from page 12) 


smoking Chimborazo reaching the 
amazing height of 20,500 feet, near 
Ecuador. Aconcagua, west of Valpa- 
raiso, a lesser power among this tall 
company, exploded with destructive 
violence in 186]. 

In the Lesser Antilles 0° the West 
Indies chain, the islands of Grenada, 
Martinique and Guadaloupe have all 
had their share of volcanic troubles. 
In Martinique Mt. Pele’s eruption on 
May 8, 1902 rivaled that of Krakatoa 
in destruction and loss of life. 

For two weeks prior to the erup- 
tion, the crater threw out quantities 
of ashes and sulphurous vapor. By 
April 25, these vapors had so increased 
in density that breathing became diffi- 
cult in St. Pierre, the island’s princi- 
pal town, located ten miles southwest 
of Pele. By May 2, the ashes became 
so deep in the streets that traffic was 
stopped. 

Just before noon of May 6, an ava- 
lanche of mud poured down the sides 
of the mountain, deluging towns and 
villages. The activity increased until 
the morning of May 8, when at 8 A.M., 
the explosion occurred. It was so 
terrific that St. Pierre was completely 
destroyed within two minutes. 

The eruption was accompanied by a 
bla of super-heated air, charged with 
incandescent dust that swept over the 
town with tornado speed. Nearly 
everyone in St. Pierre was killed. 
From the appearance of the bodies, it 
seemed to rescuers that death was 
practically instantaneous and was due 
either to scorching or asphyxiation by 
breathing the burning hot air. The 
number killed there and in neighbor- 
ing settlements totaled 30,000. 

The Alaskan Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes forms an active volcanic 
basin that is a source of wonder to 
scientists. It is located at the northern 
end of the Aleutian Islands near the 
island of Kodiak, the first Russian 
settlement in the territory. It contains 
Martin, Mageik, Knife, Trident, Nova- 
rupta and the famous Katmai. Lying 
in the neighboring valleys are hun- 
dreds of lesser fumeroles. Through- 
out the long Arctic winters, as well 
as in summer, the valley seethes and 
smokes in awful’ rumbling, spuming 
and steaming in this devil’s amphi- 
theater where the snow never lies. To 
the region is attributed the mysterious 
disturbances responsible for the com- 
ing and going of off-shore islands that 
appear out of the ocean and re- 
main, or vanish after a few months. 
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Near the valley are the active Isanot- 
ski and-Shishaldin, with spouting 
craters belying their snow-topped 
summits and glacier-packed bases. 


The Katmai eruption of 1912 was on 
a much smaller scale than that of 
Krakatoa or Pele, but the physical 
results were the same. Valuable treas- 
ure stores of early Russian history 
were covered to great depths. Tos- 
silized animals of prehistoric eras 
were locked safer in their geological 
tombs. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, has made slow 
progress in his excavations near John- 
son Point, Uyak Bay, on the south end 
of Kodiak; but piece by piece he is 
turning back Katmai’s perversity and 
his discoveries are making valuable 
contributions to the question of the 
first occupancy of the North American 
continent. 


Katmai was résponsible for turning 
the tide of population away from 
Kodiak and thus preventing its be- 
coming a larger settlement. The force 
of the explosion killed most of the 
descendants of Madved, the huge 
brown bear, and of Olen, the deer. 
Pumice almost filled the Karluk River 
so that the red salmon were destroyed. 
Mainly for these reasons, people who 
survived the blast were forced to 
move elsewhere to obtain food and 
now Kodiak has but thirty white peo- 
ple and one hundred natives. 


Katmai made itself felt as far south 
as Bellingham, Washington, where 
dissolved dust particles fell with rain 
from the stratosphere in which the ma- 
terial had been carried from Alaska. 
The dust was impregnated with sul- 
phurous acid and this rotted all the 
washing hung out on drying lines, 
ruined shingled roofs and corroded 
metal. 


Man has made great progress in 
every branch of engineering, but the 
best we have is dwarfed by the powers 
of nature which build our mountains 
and carve out our rivers. Krakatoa 
and Katmai caused a physical change 
within a few minutes that man and 
his machinery couldn’t duplicate in 
years. Pele, during its eruption, 
ejected 40,000,000 cubic feet of dirt a 
minute. The tremendous energy which 
produced these phenomena and the 
activities of the titanic forces locked 
within our globe will long remain one 
of the most fascinating and exciting 


problems of modern science. 
* * * 
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THE LAST OF THE SAMARITANS 


(Continued from page 25) 


are harassed by the Arabs, whose lan- 
guage and general outlook they share, 
because of their sympathy for the Jews 
with whom they have historic and re- 
ligious bonds. They eke out a liveli- 
hood from their small shops. Some 
of them have found employment as 
farm workers and general laborers in 
the boom of the upbuilding of the 
new Palestine. Arabs are beginning 
to boyco*t them more and more. The 
greater the Samaritans are pinched, 
the more are they inclined toward the 
Jews. The process becomes a vicious 
circle. Like their parents, the chil- 
dren have little schooling. Most of 
them grow up without any education. 
Only the elect of the tribe are literate. 
Some of the Samaritan children are 
now, however, beginning to be taught 
Hebrew, which their parents speak 
with a greater or less degree of flu- 
ency. Soon perhaps the Palestine 
Government may honor the Samari- 
tans’ request for a public school of 
their own. 

During all this time that our host 
spoke, I sat on the couch—I had for- 
gotten my weariness—entranced by 
the history of this small people, today 
so tragically alone and _ befriended 
only by the Jews whom they have in 
the past regarded with both fear and 
contempt. I was so bewildered that I 
found myself nibbling at the matzoth 
(the unleavened ceremonial bread eat- 
en during the Passover season). It 
was a tasteless, thin, yellow, round bis- 
cuit baked in a primitive way on a 
heated disk of steel from a saltless and 
leavenless dough. It surely was the 
“bread of affliction” commanded to be 
eaten by the Book of Exodus. Noth- 
ing, I thought, could ever have been 
concocted by ingenious human imagi- 
nation to bring back more poignantly 
the historic reminiscences of the suf- 
fering of one’s antecedents. 

It was getting late and we were anx- 
ious to see the tent of prayer from 
which came the piercing, staccato 
voices of the worshippers. We passed 
by the fire burning in the bottom of 
a pit, around which men, women and 
children were warming themselves 
against the chill night winds of the 
mountain top. In the prayer tent, the 
largest one of the encampment, richly 
carpeted with Persian rugs, about 
twenty-iive men stood. They faced the 
south, toward a spot where their old 
temple stood, whose foundation of 
twelve stones had been placed, it is 
said, by none other than Joshua. At 
intervals one or two of the worship- 
pers knelt. In front of the congrega- 
tion stood the venerable high priest, 
with his staff in hand. Books were 
evenly distributed among the worship- 
pers, although they very seldom re- 
ferred to them. 

Their praying was almost mechani- 
eal, for the prayers had been drilled 
into them by rote. This was one of 
the times they recited what they had 
been taught. Westerners, who are ac- 
customed to a decorum equivalent al- 
most to a fear before cheir God, would 
have been horror struck by that scene. 
It was not that these Samaritans who 
shouted their prayers were less re- 
spectful or worshipful than Western- 
ers. A pandemonium of voices broke 
out in the tent. Until I accustomed 
myself to the noise, I was sure my 


ear-drums would burst. Perchance 
their God was asleep and needed to be 
awakened! They prayed: “God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, hearken 
unto our calling Thee.” They took 
quite literally the Biblical injunction 
to “cry unto Him” that He might hear 
them. Their praying was not a chant. 
I detected no rhythm or cadence in it. 
It was a torrent of voices which broke 
against the walls of the tent like waves 
of an angry sea dashing themselves 
against the rocks of the shore. For an 
instant, suddenly, the clamor lessened. 
The red flush left the faces of the wor- 
shippers. But only for a moment, for 
upon a hint from the leader, the wor- 
shippers resumed their onslaught on 
God, bombarding Him with prayers. 
With each blessing, the right hand of 
each worshipper caressed his face in 
a circular motion. 

There they stood, the true remnant 
of the House of Ephraim, swaying and 
shouting to their God, of Whose word 
they felt they alone were the reliable 
spokesmen and tenacious preservers. 
They were certain that they alone 
were His children, to Whom they 
stood in special preferment. Such is 
the tragic irony of the force of an idea 
which has become the obsession of a 
people. Perhaps their God had for- 
saken them, for see the pitiful condi- 
tion of the handful of them who re- 
mained. However, such thoughts never 
penetrated their minds to disturb their 
assurance. 

I slipped away from my friends in 
the prayer tent, and climbed a slight 
elevation to the south. There was the 
scene I wanted: the Samaritan en- 
campment lay at my feet, the tents so 
neatly arranged and beautifully white 
in the moonlight. The loud murmur 
of the worshippers floated out to me. 
The scene before me, the tents on the 
mountain-top, the monotony of the 
murmuring voices in prayer, transport- 
ed me back two thousand years. 

Close by the Samaritan encampment 
were the remains of a Crusaders’ 
church, built upon the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Church erected by Emperor 
Zeno, and latterly restored by Justin- 
ian toward the end of the sixth cen- 
tury when he destroyed the Samari- 
tans’ temple. Today the site is crowned 
by the mosque of an Arab sheik. The 
moonlight was bright enough for us 


- to see the carved figures on the fallen 


columns. Gerizim to this day remains 
the Blessed Mountain. Upon these 
same foundations, and with the same 
stones, rocks and pillars, generations 
of men succeeding one another have 
built their shrines upon the place hal- 
lowed by their forebears. 

By the time I returned to the en- 
campment, the roasted lambs slaugh- 
tered as the paschal sacrifice earlier in 
the day, were taken out of the primi- 
tive oven-pit, for it was just midnight. 
The lambs were carried into the 
prayer-tent where the heads of the 
seven remaining Samaritan families 
came to claim their portions. They 
carried large pans with them. In. an- 
other moment meat was being torn 
from the lambs’ bones by eager and 
expert hands, and quickly dispatched 
to the family tents. Within the tents, 
hands thrust frantically to capture the 
choice portions of the roasted sacri- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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fice. They use their fingers for, ac- 
cording to religious law, no knife or 
fork is permitted for fear of breaking 
a bone in the sacrificial lamb. All was 
confusion and haste. For the Biblical 
injunction to devour all the lamb in 
the greatest of haste had to be strictly 
obeyed. The fires were kept going to 
burn any portion of the lamb which 
remained. The Bible prohibited any 
morsel of it to be kept until the 
morning. 

Only the high priest remained aloof 
from the tumult. His portion of the 
sacrifice had been first laid aside. He 
stood there with the calm of one who 


believes that his God would once 
again pass over the houses of his peo- 
ple’s enemies and lay them low. He 
stood there with his loins girded, his 
shoes on his feet, and his staff in hand, 
precisely as the words of Exodus com- 
manded. Every year his people re- 
hearse for the new Exodus out of an- 
other Egypt. 

We descended Mt. Gerizim in the 
waning moonlight. The white roofs 
of the houses in the valley below grew 
less and less shadowy. We were soon 
back on our way, over the same road, 
going back to the eternity which is 
Jerusalem. 
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fields, and actually is considerably 
more equable than natural rain. The 
turbos never gut the land as does 
actual rain. 

Man-directed rain is more economi- 
cal than the age-old ditch irrigation, 
which has changed very little since the 
days when it was used along the Nile 
in ancient Egypt. It is wasteful of 
water, since it absorbs great quantities 
of moisture in its deep ditches and 
filters it down far below useful levels. 
The new irrigation spreads moisture 
over verdure and land evenly, so that 
the water passes down to the roots in 
the natural way. Moreover, it washes 
off verdure and fruit, refreshing them 
and preventing the disastrous “June 
drop” in California. “June drop” is 
an expression Californians use~ for 
the great destruction of new fruit and 
blossoms which occurs in June in fruit 
producing sections of the southwestern 
part of the State. This is caused by 
dry winds and sand which pour onto 
the groves from the deserts. The 
new irrigation washes off the sand, and 
prevents the young fruit from drying 
and falling. 

During the seasons of frost, air- 
plane passengers find the scenery of 
Southern California obscured by vast 
fields of smoke from oil smudge pots 
which are burned in the groves over 
hundreds of thousands of acres to 
raise the temperature several degrees 
and prevent frost damage to the fruit 
on the trees. 

The new irrigation, using natural 
water from the great dams, has proved 
its worth in preventing frost damage 
in certain temperature ranges by rais- 
ing temperatures several degrees. In- 
ventors are now hard at work devis- 
ing methods of passing such water 
over heated furnaces, so that grove 
temperatures may be raised enough 
in frosty weather to give protection 
over all temperature ranges likely to 
produce damaging frost. 

California agricultural chemists are 
devising liquid fertilizers which may 
be introduced into “pockets” along 
the sprinkler water lines, washed in- 
to the water streams, and carried to 
the soil in the perfectly even distri- 
bution afforded by man-directed rain. 

Marauding insect pests which at- 
tack food crops and beautiful horti- 
culture are finding, too, another 
weapon of man against which they 
must contend. Chemical sprays, fu- 
migation and counter-attack by in- 
troduced insect parasites are now the 
conventional methods of meeting in- 
sect perils. To these are now added 


the lethal chemicals which may be 
introduced into the “rain” at suitable 
intervals. Since some insects have, 
by the processes of evolution, begun 
to acquire immunity against certain 
of the fumigants and sprays, the ad- 
dition of the new weapon against in- 
sects is important at this time. 

No less an authority than Professor 
Arthur Maas of the toxicological de- 
partment of the University of South- 
ern California has pronounced his 
conviction of the practicability of 
man-directed rain in fighting destruc- 
tive insects. He has suggested phos- 
phoric acid, which is now being tried 
as one of the chemicals so used. 

All these measures combined are 
expected to add to the beauty and 
freshness of the southwestern country- 
side. 

But there is more; suggestion has 
been made that cities and towns and 
roads and parks be sprinkled at in- 
tervals during the hotter seasons, to 
cool the atmosphere. This would be 
especially significant over the deserts 
and arid regions. The increases in 
water supply from the Boulder Can- 
yon Dam, and from other dams con- 
templated by the states of the South- 
west, and the savings in water by 
means of the greater economy of man- 
directed rain over furrow and ditch 
irrigation, are expected to make water 
available for such use. 

The exceptional economy of man- 
directed rain, combined with the fur- 
ther economy made possible by elimi- 
nation of the terrific costs of digging 
irrigation ditches, are also of moment 
in the opinion of agricultural en- 


gineers. 
To Walter Van E. Thompson, a 
western agricultural philanthropist 


and alumnus of Occidental College in 
California, goes’: much of the credit 
for simplifying the mechanics of 
overhead irrigation. He was the orig- 
inal inventor and patentee of the tur- 
_bo sprinkler which the various manu- 
facturers of equipment now fit to in- 
stallations to achieve their even fall 
of water. 

The work now in progress in the 
Southwest has attracted the attention 
of other tourist show-places of the 
world, and there is a constant trek of 
agricultural and horticultural engi- 
neers from tropical and semi-tropical 
lands to inspect the work in progress. 

It may result in tropical communi- 
ties all over the world becoming de- 
lightful places of residence for the 
white man, as well as his red, yellow 
and brown brothers. 
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From “The Mongols of Manchuria’ by Owen Lattimore (John Day) 
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an effort to gain the good will of the Mongols. 


necklaces of coral, turquoise and 
agate and pure gold glitters in her 
rich headdress. 

After delivering the Teh Wang’s 
reassuring message we take our de- 
parture. Barking dogs followed our 
car for a while, but they finally gave 
up the chase and we drove through 
the silent darkness of the steppe on 
which only an experienced guide can 
find his way. 

The vision of the elderly Prince, 
his richly attired wife, his sheep and 
yurts vanished like a dream conjured 
up from one of the tales of Schehera- 
zade. 

We had heard that mirages are not 
peculiar to the desert but that they 
also occur on the prairie. As we 
drove swiftly through the dead of 
night at this high altitude, the air 
b-came filled with magic. It seemed 
at times as if dense and impenetrable 
forests rose in the distance before us 
to bar further progress, but they dis- 
appeared like smoke. The faint purr- 
ing of the motor droned in our ears, 
the car swayed lightly and we had the 
sensation of gliding through space, 
borne by a sea of clouds toward a 
distant star. 

Perhaps we fell asleep, but suddenly 
as we peered into the darkness we 
realized that we were no longer alone. 
As far as our eyes could see, innu- 
horsemen appeared to be 
silently riding by through the plain. 
Was it a aream, an illusion, or the re- 
flection of slanting moonbeams against 
dark, billowing hillocks? 

“No,” said our Mongolian guide, “it 
is not the moonbeams but the souls 
of dead warriors who return when 
their native land is threatened.” And 
we remembered the ancient legend of 
the phantom warriors who, rising 
from their graves on foreign soil, re- 
turn at night to Mongolia which they 
will forever love and defend. Thus 
can optical tricks and a vivid imagi- 
nation enrich a nation’s folklore. 

Having after a few hours’ rest 
found our way back to the Urga- 
Kalgan road our mind returned to the 
princely palaces and yurts we had 
visited only to realize that for Mon- 


golia the days of “splendid isolation” 
are over. This once mysterious land 


is slowly being modernized and will 


eventually become commonplace. The 
number of casual and idly chattering 
tourists is already increasing and 
rumor has it that Hollywood is pre- 
paring to film a hundred per cent 
Mongolian love story with native 
stars and’an all Mongolian cast, re- 
gardless of the fact that, as an artistic 
medium, the talking screen is quite 
unfit to render the impressive and 
eery beauty of these solitary plains 
and the taciturn simplicity of their 
inhabitants. 

On the road we drove past a camel 

caravan. “Marching to oblivion,” we 
thought for how long can these heavy, 
awkward beasts of burden hold their 
own against the oncoming fleets of 
motor trucks which, in the not dis- 
tant future, will probably run on regu- 
lar schedule between gasoline stations 
of which a few have already been 
built. . 
Both in Mongolia and Tibet the 
steppe is doomed to disappear. The 
very remoteness of these countries 
which was once their greatest safe- 
guard and their main strength is 
nothing at present but a source of 
weakness. Backward and unprepared 
the nomads are waging a losing fight 
against the advent of the automobile 
and machine gun and cannot possibly 
withstand the ever increasing pressure 
of their Westernized neighbors. 

In Mongolia, the Princes and politi- 
cal leaders, realizing the situation, are 
making desperate efforts to turn the 
tide, but one of their main obstacles 
is the unlimited power which an ig- 
norant priesthood wields over the 
masses. By their tremendous force of 
inertia, the lamas are among the worst 
enemies of Mongolia which is being 
assailed on all sides by foreign powers 
so that Inner Mongolia is constantly 
being reduced to an ever narrowing 
circle. 

In the north, Outer Mongolia has 
definitely become Sovietized territory. 
If Russia temporarily allows the no- 
mads to retain their primitive ways 

(Continued on page 47) 
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she has nevertheless taken a firm grip 
on their economic life and built a 
network of automobile roads. Under 
the direction of her military instruc- 
tors, a Mongolian army is being 
trained and mechanized. Not only has 
a considerable number of war planes 
already been concentrated in Urga, 
but large quantities of munitions are 
being manufactured in the arsenal 
of the city. 

In the east more than half of Inner 
Mongolia has become part of Man- 
chukuo. Whereas the Djerin-Josoto 
and Jo-Oda districts have during the 
last few decades been invaded by 
Chinese settlers, the new province 
created since the Japanese occupation, 
which has been given the name of 
the Hsing-An mountain chain, has 
remained exclusively Mongolian. 
Under the new regime it has been 
granted almost complete autonomy 
and the tribal chiefs have been al- 
lowed to retain their troops. 

Inner Mongolia which officially still 
belongs to China has been for years 
divided into two provinces Soei-Yuen 
and Chahar. Formerly belonging to 
the Ordos, Siling Gol, Ulan Tsab and 
other Mongol tribes they are now al- 
most entirely settled by Chinese colo- 
nists. 

These are the forces against which 
the Mongolian Princes under the 
leadership of the Teh Wang have to 
contend. 

After losing the provinces of Hsing- 
An and Jehol to the Japanese the 
Nanking Government has come to rec- 
ognize that political concessions are 
necessary in order to retain the good 
will of the Mongols. After long nego- 
tiations the creation of a Mongolian 
Political Council has been authorized 


to insure greater autonomy to Inner 
Mongolia and a more equitable divi- 
sion of the tax revenue between the 
Mongolian and Chinese authorities. 
An agreement has also been reached 
in principle for the limitation of 
Chinese immigration. 

These concessions are naturally 
very important to the Mongols, but 
in view of past experience their lead- 
ers doubt whether Nanking seriously 
intends putting them into practice. 

There is a possibility also that Nan- 
king, as usual, has waited too long 
and acted too late because, in its 
continental policy, Japan has evinced 
considerable interest in Mongolia and 
the creation of the autonomous prov- 
ince of Hsing-An may be only a start. 

The near future will tell with whom 
or against whom Mongolia at present 
cut into three distinct sections—So- 
vietic Mongolia, Manchukuan Mon- 
golia and Inner Chinese Mongolia— 
will unite. If the conservative ele- 
ment represented by the tribal chiefs 
remains in power it can be safely 
predicted that Mongolia will turn 
toward Manchukuo. If, on the other 
hand, Mongolian youth, nationalistic, 
revolutionary and largely under the 
influence of Moscow takes the lead, it 
can be expected that in spite of old 
tribal feuds, a permanent contact will 
be established with the Soviets. 

The world at large is not as keenly 
interested in the Mongolian situation 
as it was three years ago in Manchu- 
rian affairs. In spite of this indiffer- 
ence present political developments in 
Mongolia are of serious import and 
the fate of Mongolia may well be the 
deciding factor which will tip the 
scales in favor of peace or war in the 
Far East. 
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the associations of the ancient and 
truly venerable stream, and of the 
camaraderie which had been mine in 
the past four days, at length overcame 
all impediments, so in it was! The 
water was most refreshing, and the 
fact that it was full of the oil of 
oceanic trade and the refuse of an in- 
dustrial city made it no worse than 
the Ohio in my native city of Cincin- 
nati. 

Having come in Indian clothes, I at- 
tempted to squirm back into them on 
coming out; but no, along with all the 
family, one must be given (in addi- 
tion to the handsome Turkish towel 
which had already come his way) a 
completely new outfit. So on it went, 
only to be spoiled next day by the red, 
green, yellow, and assorted colors 
which Hindus enjoy sprinkling on 
each other on Holi, an annual cere- 
mony which combines certain aspects 
of Easter, Halloween, and April first. 

In taking part in the shradh, one 
had all the feelings of an actor in 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.” Despite 
the hospitality (which was unsurpass- 
able), despite the value of respect 
for parents, and despite the riches of 
Brahmanical tradition, doomed is the 
only verdict which the future can pos- 
sibly return on shradhs on a similar 
seale. In the first place, Brahmanism 
has almost entirely lost its hold. 


Brahmin boys must go to the same 
schools as others, fend for themselves 
in the same materialistic economic 
world, and increasingly they marry 
non-Brahmin girls who appeal to them 
as persons. Furthermore, India is un- 
dergoing the same sort of seculariza- 
tion as has been witnessed in Russia, 
China, and to no inconsiderable de- 
gree, in America, and with a general 
decline in orthodox and conventional 
religion, naturally the priestly class 
comes to a discount. In India, where 
the modern spirit is directing the 
thoughts and aspirations of her best 
citizens toward the future, religions 
are due to pass through revolutionary 
times. Very, very few Indians have 
Rs. 60,000 to give away, but infinitely 
fewer would give it to poor Brahmins, 
if they had. 

Again, less and less honor is being 
attached to paternalistic philanthropy. 
In a world which is growingly dissatis- 
ned with the wide disparity in wealth 
between capital and labor, the poor 
are no longer so grateful for pennies 
or beds thrown to them. Most for- 
ward-looking Indians, if they had a 
spare Rs. 60,000, would receive much 
greater inner satisfaction and social 
approbation from funding it into some 
institutionalized means of steadily bet- 
tering society than in making a sudden 
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splash of generosity and then going 
back to the business of collecting rent. 
Immediately outside the pretentious 
portal of the Mitras stood a motley of 
terribly impoverished and_ retarded 
humanity, the children happy and 
spritely as any children, but the 
mothers and fathers beaten into sub- 
humanity by the privations of life. 
Whether or not the future indepen- 
dent Government of India will corpor- 
ately relieve millionaires of the larger 
part of their holdings, surely public 
opinion will come to condemn such 
cruel differences in means of life. 
And, once more, the loyalist and 
royalist attitude of the Mitras is 
hopelessly out of date. Very few In- 
dians are terrorists, and very, very 
many do not belong to the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, but, as a people, they 
are disaffected, and want to run their 
own show in their own way, a natural 
human desire. In a little memorial 
gotten out in honor of the departed, 
one may read the following, quoted 
just as it is: “He was so much loyal 
at heart to the British Crown that in 
the drawing room of his palatial resi- 
dence at 155, Lower Circular Road, 
life size oil paintings of Their Majes- 
ties the late King and Queen Edward 
VII and the portrait of the present 
Emperor and Empress have found 
place, and that there is no other por- 


trait in that Hall”. 

One would have to search far in 
Calcutta private homes for the dupli- 
cates of them, but in nearly every 
house, from the highest to the lowest, 
one will find ones of Gandhi, Tagore, 
and many of the men who have justly 
placed Bengal before the eye of the 
world. Writing as a journalist, and 
temporarily setting aside one’s per- 
sonal gratitude as a guest, one cannot 
help but feel that the fact that “Ut- 
taram Mitra opened up a big trade 
with the East India Company in salt 
and piecegoods” is somehow con- 
nected with this overweening loyalty 
to a foreign rule. 

But one must always regard his 
friends in two ways: as functions, 
good or bad, in social change; and 
also as individual persons, acting ac- 
cording to their best lights. As I left 


for the last time, Mr. Mitra said, in 


answer_to my expressions of gratitude 
for his kindness: “And when I come 
to America, may I stay in your 
home?” I explained that it is a 
humble one, and that I could not give 
him the comforts and luxuries to 
which he is accustomed. “But there 
will be friendship there, will there 
not?” he asked. “Most assuredly,” 
was the answer. “It is enough,” he 


concluded. 
* * * 


These cruises are for people of good 
taste who appreciate the best things 
of life. The only way you can know 
how wonderfully comfortable,even lux- 
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urious, the ship is, and how many and 
varied the sights to see, is to see the 
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the vintages there. Seated in the au- 
tumnal bowers, gazing earnestly 
through the glass to relish the ex- 
quisite colors with the sunlight filter- 
ing through, it was difficult to believe 
that this same wine was used to stir 
the martial blood of the armies that 


marched and countermarched, con- 
quered and ravaged this region of 
the grape. 


It was in one of these monasteries 
that an old monk explained to me 
the significance of the clinking of 
glasses before drinking. 

“The color of the wine,” said he, 
“sratifies the sense of sight; the cool 
contour of the glass takes care of 
the sense of touch; the aroma intoxi- 
cates the sense of smell, and the nec- 
tar itself, flowing gently over the 
tongue, exalts the sense of taste. This, 
as you will see, takes care, in noble 
fashion, of all the senses save one— 
the sense of hearing. And that is 
why one clinks glasses when drink- 
ing, so that this fifth and last sense 
also may be gratified by the music 
of the ringing glass.” 

My urgent business becoming 
steadily less urgent, I wandered fur- 
ther, into the Rhenish Palatinate, to 
taste what I could taste, including the 
wines of Forst, with their resonant 
names like Forster Kirchenstueck, 
Forster Jesuitengarten, Forster Hoelle, 
Forster Ungeheuer, Forster Freund- 
stueck, and Forster Kopfstueck. And 
the chiefest of these Palatinate wines 
are the Ungeheuer Beerenauslese and 
the Reislingauslese, unless one is, as 
I was, fortunate enough to find one of 
those who still possess, and are willing 
to pass along, the princely gift of a 
thimbleful of the Ungeheuerausbruch 
of 1893. Nor did I overlook the 
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golden, aromatic Franconian wines of 


the Wuerzburgian hills, the Leiste 
and the Stein, in their peculiarly 
shaped bottles known as “Bocks- 


beutel.” 

By this time, it was too late to do 
anything at all about that urgent 
business, so I wandered back up the 
valley of the Mosel to the valleys of 
the Ruwer and the Saar, to sample 
the charms of Scharzhofberger and of 
Sharzberger, and of Ober-Emmeler. 
But, in the valley of the Ruwer, 
Gruenhaeuser is the wine for the con- 
noisseur, with its delicate, ecstatic 
taste and bouquet. As long ago as 
1793, a discerning Hollander paid the 
then outrageous sum of the equivalent 
of 1500 dollars for some 800 quarts 
of this beverage. 

It was in the valley of the Ruwer, 
too, that I encountered those two 
satiric greybeards, Peter and Arnold. 
Wandering up to a little inn, at peace 
with the world, I found these two 
ancients in hot discussion. Anything 
savoring even remotely of discord was 
repellent to me at the time and, with 
the noble gesture of the peacemaker, 
I invited both to have a glass of wine 
and a cigar. 

Peter accepted eagerly, his gnarled 
hands already wiping his beard in 
anticipation, Arnold, however, drew 
himself up in righteous indignation. 

“Sir,” he said, “tomorrow I shall be 
eighty-nine years old, and I attribute 
my long life to the fact that I have 
never drunk, nor smoked, nor yet 
run around with women.” 

Peter laughed a robust laugh and 
nudged me in the ribs. 

“Nonsense, Arnold,” he chided, 
“lve drunk and smoked just as much 
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as I could get hold of all my life, 
and, as for women—well, the boys 
around here even now take good care 
of their girl friends when they see 
old Peter coming. Yet, Arnold, with 
all that, I shall be eighty-two next 
Holy Week.” 

Arnold snorted. 

“But Peter,” he said, “have you ever 
stopped to think that, if you hadn’t 
done all those things, you, too, in- 
stead of being eighty-two next Holy 
Week, might be eighty-nine tomorrow, 
like me?” 

I remarked sadly on the lot of any- 
one like Peter who lived in these 
parts and didn’t drink, whereupon 
Arnold, with a huge guffaw, accepted 
the proferred wine, lit the proferred 
cigar, and ogled a passing peasant girl. 

“Ah,” said the old ruffian sadly then, 
with a real note of regret in his voice, 
“as I look back upon my misspent life, 
I wish now that I had all the muney 
back that P've spent on Ruwer wine.” 

“What would an old has-been like 
yourself do with all that money if 
you had it back?” Peter scoffed. 

Old Arnold blew a smoke ring ad- 
eptly through his whiskers. 

“Buy more Ruwer wine,” he re- 


plied. 
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Why? How could that be? 

What could have happened to 
change the customs of a thousand 
years—to start women pouring out of 
harems, tearing off their veils, and 
beys fleeing to Afghanistan? 

“The revolution,” said Aca-Uzmo- 
zaif. “All is changed! Changed! 
Today, a woman, Tamara Khanum, 
does the steps the bacha used to do. 
Today the young boys have jobs. 
They go to school. They belong to 
the Komsomols.” 

For Asia’s youths, the old man told 
me, (as I already knew) there are 
now many schools, compulsory up to 
a certain age, filled with brown and 
yellow boys and girls. There are il- 
lustrated text books for them in all 
the Oriental languages of that part of 
the world, Uzbek, Farci, Tartar, and 
even in languages that had no alpha- 
bet before 1922. Since the revolution, 
athletic activities of all sorts have 
been introduced to Central Asia. 
Football, boxing, tennis, and track 
events. In Samarkand, Kokand, and 
Tashkent several large stadiums and 
many tennis courts are built, or are 
being built. Huge crowds gather at 
rugby games on rest days—cheering 
native boys fighting for a goal. 

Those days when men crowded 
about the dusty circles of the dance 
fairs are over. Healthier, if less tradi- 
tional amusements, now hold the popu- 
lar fancy, and every youth is anxious 
to be a fisculturnik, and wear the 
badge given by the state to those who 
are physically perfect. 

The days of the boy dancers in the 
tea houses—those youngsters who 
whirled in silks and wigs at the fairs 
and sold themselves to the rich—those 
days are over. The Soviets forbid the 
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JAM AIGA ~* 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


from the blue depths of the Caribbean Sea to an 
% RISING elevation of 7388 feet in the Blue Mountain Peak 
—the sunkist land of hills, plains and valleys. 


Jamaica offers the finest winter, English-speaking re- 
sort: An ideal climate—excellent bathing—golf—3000 
miles of motor roads through beautiful tropical scenery— 
horse-back riding—deep sea and mountain stream fishing— 
excellent hotels at extremely moderate rates. 


Regular sailings on ocean liners from New York and Boston. 
Full information from Tourist Agencies and 
—=.+_ Steamship Lines in all cities. 


—_—- TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
iq KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
J, Roland Kay, Room 403, 1UU E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
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THE LOVELIEST TROPIC ISLE IN THE WORLD 
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‘THE BOY DANCERS 
OF UZBEKISTAN 


(Continued from page 49) 


buying and selling of anybody, male 
or female. 

However, the old dance steps are 
still preserved in the Uzbek theaters. 
They are danced at festivals and 
taught to young theater workers—but 
these workers get a salary from the 
state. They belong to a union. And 
the art of dancing in public is no 
longer limited to men, either as par- 
ticipants or spectators. Indeed, the 
dancer most famous today—froin 
Ferghana to Bokhara, Khiva tu Ko- 
kand—whose every move across the 
stage brings shouts of approval, is this 
same little woman with dark eyes and 
long black hair, Tamara Khanum, my 
hostess of the evening. 

Aca-Uzmozaif says she knows al- 
most all the steps the great boy 
dancers once knew. They say in Tash- 
kent that she will soon be made a 
People’s Artist of the Republic of 
Uzbekistan, the highest honor the 
government can give to one who cre- 
ates beauty. Had she grown up 
twenty years ago, she would have been 
locked in a harem. Now, when she 
goes on tour you may see her name 
TAMARA KHANUM on the bill 
boards of many ancient cities along 
the golden road to Samarkand. AI- 
ready, she has traveled further than 
any of the boy dancers, even those 
belonging to the richest beys, ever 
traveled. As a Soviet artist, Tamara 
Khanum has been to Moscow and 
even to Paris. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 


AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of “Travel,” published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 4, 1934, 
State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of ‘Travel’ and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of Augut 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulasone 
That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 4 West 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 4 West 
16th Street, New York; Business man- 
agers, none. Owner, Robert M. McBride 
¢ Co., Inc., a corporation; Robert M. 
McBride, 4 West 16th Street, New York, 
N. Y., Hampton Anderson, Bedford Hills, 
New York; E. B. Anderson, Bedford Hills, 
New York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 
West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. ; 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company, as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
Treason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 

Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
4th day of October, 1934. 
Ne El. eA Ze 


Notary Public. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


The 
GRANDEUR 


GRANVILLE AYE: AT WINTHROP 
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HARRY PARRIJH MGR. 


in Chicago 


Delightfully 9 
Home Like e 


Located in ‘Chicago’s North Side 
vestricted residential] district. 


QUIET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 
YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 
YOU MONEY, TOO. 


One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines. 


“Accessible to 
Everywhere” 


Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 
home. 


There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
two and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
choice, all artistically furnished with 
full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
lower rates by the week or month. 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan. 


This Hotel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C. 
Members Make Additional Savings 
—10% Discount on Rooms or 
Apartments— 


P rotect Thee 


Caen are the joy of parents, the 


hope of the nation, and the concern of 
all. One of the perils that beset them on 
the road of life is tuberculosis. Your 
purchase of Christmas Seals to decorate 
your holiday letters and packages will 
help protect them from it. 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 


HUGHES PRINTING CO 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


NEW BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


Ladies and 


Gentlemen 


By Branch Cabell 


Exploring the World 
with Carveth Wells 


A book of engaging adventure and highly entertain- 
ing facts about out-of-the-way places and people, 
‘. written by a famous explorer who has been every- 

where and has caught the strange, bizarre, and 
amusing connected with his travels. With 262 magnificent oversize photo- 


Do you believe that Solomon was so wise and Ananias 
such a liar? that Caesar, Mme. de Pompadour, Washington 
and Poe deserve the slurs and laurels tradition has hung 
on them? Mr. Cabell doesn’t, and presents them, and a 
dozen other world celebrities as they actually were, in a 


inten 


graphs gorgeously printed in offset. “One of the most fascinating and 
instructive travel books in years’—N. Y. DAiLy Mirror $3.75 


volume of diamond-cut-diamond satire. 
“Admirable fooling... 
“Tronical, deft, enlivening.”—CarL Van Doren. 


a good 


show.”—N. Y. Times. 
$2.50 


World Diary: 1929-1934 


By Quincy Howe 
Editor of “The Living Age” 


A interpretative narrative of international events telling 
on a world scale the story of the depression period in 
the same way that Frederick Lewis Allen’s ““Only Yes- 
terday” told the story of the 1920’s on a national scale. 
Startling facts about events which have shaken the 
foundations of civilization fitted into a single pattern and 
making clear the significance of the immediate history of 
our time. Illustrated with maps and foreign eee 


I Photograph Russia 


By James E. Abbe 


America’s famous international news photographer not 
only photographed Stalin in the Kremlin (the only man 
ever to achieve this) but armed with Soviet credentials 
and plenty of nerve he roamed the country snapping the 
daily activities of the people, whoopee processions, mili- 
tary maneuvers, attenuated bread lines, destruction of 
churches, and the big men of Russia. Read this dra- 
matie story, see the great collection of forbidden pictures. 
superbly printed in rotogravure. ‘Recommended by The 
Book-of-the-Month Club. $3.00 


A Short History of 
Czechoslovakia 
By Dr. Kamil Krofta 


An authoritative history of this key state of Central 
Europe, written by a scholar and statesman. The author 
has also represented his country as ambassador to Ber- 
lin, Vienna and the Vatican, and is the permanent head 
of the Czechoslovak Foreign Office. With map, $2.00 


Kippy of the Cavendish 
By Flora Merrill 


The author of that rousing hit of 
last year, “Flush of Wimpole Street 
and Broadway,’ presents another 
real dog, Kippy, of the Cavendish 
Hotel in London, who sniffed at the 
heels of greatness and greeted hun- 
dreds of world celebrities from 
_King Edward to Jimmy Walker. His 
canine appraisal of these illustrious 
friends is delightful. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Tazelaar. $2.50 


THE TIN BOX 
PARADE 


By MILTON MACKAYE 


Here is the complete story of New York’s golden years 
of graft (it might be that of any American city) when 
every politician was tucking it away in his little tin 


box. Crowded with almost unbelievable stories of how 
they did it in those light-fingered, bloated boom years 
of the Jimmy Walker regime, and gorgeous pen pic- 
tures of big and little bosses, ward-heelers, lobbygows, 
bondsmen, crooked lawyers, silk-hatted sachems and 
fighting reformers. The author, a brilliant reporter, 
met most of the political hierarchy and his book is 
one of spectacular facts, biting wit and hilarious satire. 
What a story! 


Packed in an imitation Safe Deposit Tin Box with real 
hardware. $3.00 


Modern Spies Tell Their Stories 


Edited by Richard W. Rowan 


Let the greatest spies of the modern world tell you how 
it feels to be a spy, to face each dawn with the likelihood 
that the next will mean the firing squad. Go through 
the most daring, dangerous, hair-raising exploits with 
Lucieto, Boleslavski, McKenna, Dukes, Snowden, Graves, 
Lincoln and others. No detective story has half the 
thrills of this astonishing book. 482 pages. $2.50 


Off With Their Heads! 


By Peggy Bacon 


Portraits and caricatures of prominent Americans by 


one of our most merciless artists—with accompanying 
comment. A brilliant and unusual book. A collector’s 
item. $3.00 


The Perfect Salesman 
By Stephen Leacock 


The best of all the humorous writings of Leacock selected 
$1.00 


by E. V. Knox, Editor of Punch. 


Hunting the Wow 


Ellis Parker Butler’s current laugh success, second only 
to his Pigs Is Pigs. Current selection of The Laugh 
Club. Chortling pictures by Fogarty. 


“One Hell of a Business’’ 


By H. C. Engelbrecht 


Co-author 
“Merchants of Death” 


A - stirring, _ sensational 
book, uncovering sinister 
facts never before re- 
vealed, and presenting the 
huge international muni- 
tions racket in its true 


a _, color. The ethics of men 
and the ethics of patriotism at last stand exposed 
through these almost unbelievable_ facts, which have 


come to light through the Senate Investigation of the 
Arms Traffic. $1.00 


“We certainly are in one hell of a business.”’—F. S. 
Jonas, agent for Remington Arms, before the Senate 
Committee. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Anne At Large 


By Margaret Doane Fayerweather 
Illustrated by Ruth King 


The lively, up-to-the-minute adventures of the delightful 
Anne carry her from Europe to Washington, where she 
visits the White House, and plays an exciting part in 
keeping a certain international secret. Every wide-awake 
American girl will be thrilled and absorbed by this story, 
with its intimate sidelights on politics and diplomacy. $2.00. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 


The Young Douglas 


By Jeannette C. Nolan 
Illustrated by Alexander Key 


How a fourteen year old boy, against enormous odds, 
changed the course of Scottish history, and gave Mary 
Stuart her brief hour... A more dramatic episode in 
the long drama of history could hardly be found, nor 


one more intensely absorbing for the boys of today. $2.50 


Young Mexico 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


Illustrated with drawings by the author and 
photographs 


What games the young Mexicans play; what they eat; 
where they sleep; their schools; their festivals .. . all 
the entrancing, strange life of our next-door neighbors is 
told in the way children enjoy most, simply and enter- 
tainingly. The handsome plates reproducing Diego 
Rivera’s frescoes second the deftly sketched historical 
background in making Mexico comprehensible to young 
Americans. $2.50 


4 West Sixteenth Street, New York 


The American 


Way to 


Spain 
France 
Italy 
Egypt 
Palestine 
Syria 


by the modern 


FOUR ACES | 


EXETER 


Dec. 11 


EXCAMBION | 


Dec. 26 


1935 
EXOCHORDA 


Jan. 8 


EXCALIBUR 


Jan. 22 
and Fortnightly Thereafter 


43-Day Yankee 
Cruises 


$375 up 
With Shore Excursions 
$595 up 
GIBRALTAR 
PALMA 
$190 tO MARSEILLES 
NAPLES 
And Without Change of 
Ship 
ALEXANDRIA 
JAFFA 19 
HAIFA 
BEIRUT He 
e e 


Vagabond Cruises 
60-90 Days 
Less than $5 a Day 
by large freighters 


Greece, Turkey, Rou- 
mania, France, Italy 
Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia 


Your ‘Travel 


Agent 
He knows the advantages ‘of 
our All-American Service 


AmericanExportLines 


“25 Broadway, New York 


Consult 


SAME 


RICAN 


